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EDITORIAL 


This  hunting  SEASON  more  than  four  mil- 
lion boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  12 
and  17  will  join  with  the  millions  of  other 
hunters  in  the  fields  and  marshes.  Some  of  them, 
and  even  more  experienced  hunters,  will  not  re- 
turn. Why?  Because  of  carelessness.  The  tragedy 
of  this  is  that  these  hunting  accidents  in  most 

cases  could  be 
avoided. 

Now  take  this 
into  consideration. 
Under  what  cir- 
cumstances do 
shooters  injure 
themselves  and 
other  persons?  The 
National  Rifle  As- 
sociation says,  in  a 
survey  of  1,409 
L.  D.  YOUNG,  JR.  casualties     report- 

Direetor  g^  that  most  cas- 

ualties of  the  following  types  resulted  in  injuries 
to  person  other  than  the  shooter;  the  shooter 
stumbled  and  fell;  the  shooter  inadvertently 
pulled  the  trigger;  a  bullet  ricocheted,  the  acci- 
dent occurred  while  loading  and  unloading,  or 
as  a  result  of  horseplay.  On  the  other  hand  the 
shooter  injured  himself  in  most  casualties  of 
these  kinds:  the  trigger  caught  in  the  brush; 
the  weapon  was  defective;  the  weapon  was  dis- 
charged while  being  taken  from  or  being  placed  in 
a  vehicle,  case  or  holster ;  while  riding  in  a  vehicle 
with  a  weapon,  crossing  a  fence  with  a  weapon, 
or  the  weapon  fell  from  its  rest,  or  the  hunter 
used  it  as  a  club. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  these  hunters  had  violated 
the  TEN  COMMANDMENTS  OF  HUNTING 
SAFETY  and  having  broken  them,  paid  for  it 
with  their  lives  or  suffered  painful,  crippling  in- 
juries. 

The  prospective  hunter,  and  even  the  more 
experienced,  among  whom  there  are  many  cas- 
ualties, should  be  aware  that  any  firearm  should 
be  treated  with  the  respect  and   caution  due  a 


loaded  gun.  That  guns  when  carried  into  camp, 
placed  in  an  automobile,  or  when  otherwise  not 
in  use,  should  be  taken  down  or  have  actions 
open.  The  hunter  should  remember  to  lie  sure 
that  the  barrel  and  action  of  his  gun  are  clear 
of  obstructions  and  not  to  carry  mixed  shells  in 
his  pockets  with  wrong  sized  loads. 

He  should  remember  to  always  carry  his  gun 
so  that  he  can  always  control  the  direction  of 
the  muzzle  even  in  the  event  he  should  stumble. 
And  foremost  of  all;  the  safety  catch  should  al- 
ways be  on  until  ready  to  shoot. 

He  should  learn  to  identify  the  game  he  is  to 
shoot  and  never  to  pull  the  trigger  until  the  na- 
ture of  the  target  is  recognized,  and  moreover, 
never  to  point  a  gun  at  anything  he  does  not  want 
to  shoot.  He  should  learn  where  to  place  his  gun 
when  passing  obstacles  and  that  ditch  jumping 
and  fence  climbing  with  gun  in  hand  are  strictly 
taboo  and  that  shooting  should  be  done  in  areas 
clear  of  public  buildings,  and  where  possibilities 
of  a  ricochet  are  at  a  minimum. 

Available  statistics  show  that  out  of  the  twelve 
million  or  more  people  who  go  hunting  each  sea- 
son some  1,500  return  as  casualties  and  17  per- 
cent of  these  in  coffins. 

Hunting  casualties,  compared  with  other  types 
of  accidents,  seem  of  relatively  minor  importance. 
They  are  not  very  numerous,  whether  one  looks 
at  their  actual  numbers  or  at  the  casualty  rate. 
Considering  the  many  provisions  under  which 
many  persons  may  legally  hunt  without  a  license, 
we  are  referring  to  age  groups,  hunting  con- 
tinues to  be,  statistically  speaking,  a  remarkably 
safe  sport. 

The  tragedy  of  a  hunting  accident,  however, 
cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  relative  statisti- 
cal importance.  Nevertheless  it  would  be  well  to 
remember  that  in  almost  one  out  of  three  cas- 
ualties reported  there  was  a  common  factor.  The 
shooter's  weapon  should  not  have  been  loaded! 

So  let's  all  follow  the  rules  and  live  to  enjoy 
our  beautiful  hunting  areas  during  this  and  all 
other  seasons. 
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Poisonous 
Snakes  Of 
Louisiana 


Percy  Viosca,  Jr. 


BE  they  "living  nightmares,"  "fascinating 
creatures,"  or  whatever  else  you  are  wont 
to  call  them,  snakes  are  co-habitants  of 
this  planet  along  with  man ;  and  there  is  nothing 
much  we  can  do  about  it  except  to  eventually 
crowd  them  off  this  sphere  to  make  room  for 
our  exploding  human  population.  But  when  the 
snakes  are  gone,  everything  else  that  makes  out- 
door life  worthwhile  will  have  gone  with  them, 
or  even  before.  Whilst  millions  of  Americans 
simply  just  don't  trust  snakes,  records  of  at- 
tendance at  the  reptile  houses  in  the  various  zoos 
throughout  the  country  attest  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  us  have  a  casual  interest  in  them  and 
desire  at  least  to  distinguish  the  harmless  from 
the  poisonous  kind  so  that  we  can  enjoy  the  out- 
doors without  unnecessary  fears  and  phobias. 

Louisiana  ranks  high  in  the  number  of  kinds 
of  snakes  found  within  her  borders.  Out  of  about 
114  different  species  for  the  48-state  area,  we 
have  some  36,  or  31%  of  the  total.  We  lack  many 
of  the  dryland  and  desert  types,  but  make  up  for 
it  in  snakes  which  show  a  preference  for  lowland 
habitats.  In  fact,  some  two-thirds  of  the  snake 
species  native  to  Louisiana  are  found  in  the  low- 
lands. 

Our  true  dryland  snakes,  such  as  the  coach 
whip,  bullsnake,  pine  snake  and  the  poisonous 
coral  snake,  are  confined  to  the  three  upland  sec- 
tions of  the  state.  These  are  the  coastal  plain 
terraces  of  the  Florida  parishes ;  the  coastal  plain 
terraces  of  central  and  southwestern  Louisiana; 


Florida  Diamond  Rattler:  Very  dangerous,  but  for- 
tunately rare;  recorded  from  the  parishes  bordering 
the  Pearl  River. 


Texas  Diamond  Rattler:  One  of  these  hitch-hiked 
into  Louisiana.    We  hope  others  don't  follow. 

and  the  high,  much  eroded  tertiary  uplands  of 
northwestern  Louisiana. 

The  water-loving  snakes,  some  24  kinds  in  all, 
are  found  in  greatest  abundance  in  the  swamp 
and  lake  country  of  the  big  river  valleys  of  the 
interior,  and  in  the  coastal  deltas.  These  latter 
include  not  only  the  active  deltas  of  the  Pearl, 
Mississippi  and  Atchafalaya  rivers  located  in  St. 
Tammany,  Plaquemines  and  St.  Mary  Parishes, 
respectively,  but  the  inactive  deltas  of  the  other 
coastal  parishes.  Wetland  snakes  may  be  found 
also  in  the  hilly  country  where  they  are  confined 
chiefly  to  the  valleys  of  creeks  and  other  water 
courses.  Most  water  snakes  can  tolerate  a  little 
salt  in  the  water,  but  one  kind,  the  salt  marsh 
snake,  is  confined  to  salty  marshes  of  low  to  medi- 
um salinity  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Several  of  our  common  land  and  tree-climbing 
snakes  are  not  averse  to  taking  an  occasional 
swim.  The  large  cane  rattler  will  swim  across  a 
bayou  whenever  it  suits  his  fancy.  He  will  inflate 
his  one  usable  lung  and  hold  his  rattles  high  and 
dry  as  he  winds  his  way  at  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  the  water  snakes  will 
climb  high  in  tree  trunks  and  branches  over- 
hanging a  stream  in  order  to  sun  themselves,  or 
while  resting  after  a  heavy  meal  of  choice  live 
catfish.  They  are  likely  to  drop  into  your  pirogue 
or  canoe  for  a  brief  visit  while  you  are  casting 
along  the  bank.  You  can  bet  that  more  than  one 
overturned  bateau,  and  possibly  some  unexplained 
drownings,  have  been  the  result.  The  giant  dia- 
mond back  water  snake  frequently  makes  its  home 
in  the  entwined  roots  of  fallen  trees,  from  which 
it  can  slither  overboard  at  the  approach  of  a  po- 
tential enemy. 

When  driven  from  their  homeland  by  a  flood, 
almost  any  kind  of  snake  will  climb  a  tree.  While 
the  Poydras  crevasse  on  the  lower  Mississippi 
river  was  still  flowing,  we  captured  many  snakes 
which  had  taken  refuge  in  trees  and  bushes.  One 
of  these  was  a  large  cane  rattler,  whose  tempo- 
rary abode  was  in  the  crotch  of  a  large  live  oak 
tree,  some  fifteen  feet  above  the  water  level. 

About  17  percent  of  the  snakes  found  in  the 
48-state  area  are  capable  of  giving  a  dangerous 
bite  to  man  or  animal.  By  a  coincidence,  17  per- 
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Cane  Rattler:  Mainly  an  inhabitant  of  canebrakes, 
dense  thickets,   and  abandoned   fields. 

cent  of  the  snakes  native  to  Louisiana  are  also 
poisonous,  a  total  of  six  species,  as  compared  to 
30  harmless  kinds.  These  six  poisonous  kinds  in- 
clude the  extremely  rare  Florida  diamond  rattler, 
which  has  been  recorded  only  from  the  two  Flori- 
da parishes  bordering  on  the  Pearl  river.  They 
do  not  include  the  Texas  diamond  rattler,  a  single 
specimen  of  which  was  found  in  a  freight  yard 
across  the  Mississippi  river  from  downtown  New 
Orleans.  In  these  days  of  rapid  transit  by  abun- 
dant rolling  stock,  displaced  species  may  show  up 
almost  anywhere.  This  Texas  rattler  find  occurred 
shortly  after  a  rail  shipment  of  cattle  arrived 
from  the  Lone  Star  State.  The  displaced  animal 
was  quickly  dispatched  and  now  reposes  in  the 
Tulane  University  Museum. 

Only  one  kind  of  large  rattlesnake  is  widely 
distributed  in  Louisiana.  Locally  called  the  cane 
rattler,  it  is  a  variety  of  the  timber  rattler  of 
eastern  North  America.  The  cane  rattler  is  con- 
fined largely  to  the  dense  canebrakes  and  pal- 
metto thickets  of  damp  woodlands.  Surprisingly 
enough,  a  captive  cane  rattler  kept  through  the 
winter  in  one  of  the  writer's  outdoor  pens,  actual- 
ly hibernated  under  water  with  only  its  nostrils 
protruding;  whereas  a  water  moccasin,  held  in 
the  same  pen  hibernated  in  a  pile  of  hay,  sug- 
gesting strongly  that  the  moccasin  may  be  a 
co-dweller  in  muskrat  houses. 

Another  rattlesnake  widely  distributed  in  Lou- 
isiana is  the  dwarfish  "pigmy  rattler,"  better 
known  locally  as  the  ground  rattler.  The  rattles 
of  the  ground  rattler  are  very  tiny,  few  in  num- 
ber, and  difficult  to  perceive  by  ear  or  sight  until 
you  are  dangerously  close  to  the  mean  little  viper. 
Many  of  the  snake  bites  suffered  by  blackberry 


Copperhead:  Prefers  low  places  in  the  uplands,  hi«h 
places  in  the  lowlands. 

pickers  and  sugar  cane  cutters  were  from  this 
species,  which  has  a  tendency  to  climb  in  canes 
and  bushes.  Fortunately,  few,  if  any,  were  fatal. 
Cultivated  berries  and  mechanical  cane  harvesters 
tend  to  eliminate  these  hazards.  The  (/round  rat- 
tler closely  resembles  a  young  hognose  snake,  the 
latter  a  perfectly  harmless  species  which  can't 
be  induced  to  bite  no  matter  how  much  you 
tantalize  it. 

The  moccasins  are  related  to  the  rattlesnakes, 
only  they  lack  rattles.  We  have  two  species;  the 
water  moccasin,  often  known  locally  as  the  "cot- 
ton mouth;"  and  the  copperhead.  Although  the 
copperhead  is  sometimes  called  the  "highland 
moccasin,"  it  is  frequently  seen  near  water, 
especially  in  the  handy  valleys  of  small  upland 
streams.  In  the  larger  valleys  and  coastal  deltas, 
the  copperhead  shares  the  canebrake  habitat  with 
the  cane  and  pigmy  rattlers.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  water  moccasin  may  take  to  the  hills  when 
driven  from  the  swamps  by  floods,  or  when  in 
search  of  water  during  extreme  drouths.  Because 
of  its  association  with  rattlesnakes,  the  copper- 
head is  sometimes  called  the  "rattlesnake  pilot," 
but  there  is  no  truth  to  the  old  belief  that  it  leads 
the  rattlesnake  to  its  prey.  Any  canebrake  rattle- 
snake is  well  able  to  locate  its  own  prey,  which 
consists  largely  of  rats  and  rabbits. 

Rattlesnakes  and  moccasins  are  classed  to- 
gether as  "pit  vipers."  This  is  because  of  pit- 
shaped  sensory  structures  located  on  the  sides 
of  the  head  between  the  nostrils  and  the  eyes. 
Five  of  our  six  venemous  snakes  (three  kinds  of 

(Continued  on  Par/e  .' ', ) 


Ground  Rattler:  Found  in  dense  thickets  and  w< 
lands,  almost  down  to  the  coastline. 


Water  Moccasin:  Also  called  "cotton  mouth".  Watch 
for  it  alonf;  creek  and  river  bottoms,  and  all  swamps. 
big  and   little. 


November-December.  1900 


BASS 

WITH  A 
FRENCH 

ACCENT! 


,.      i.«\.«*S*'*-..fcjP' 


McFadden  Duffy 


In  the  heart  of  the  bayou  country,  beneath  moss-draped  cypress  trees, 
Louisiana's  fresh  water  fishermen  find  action  aplenty.  Pierre  Part 
and  Lake  Verret,  together  with  the  various  bayous  emptying  into  the 
lake,   make   bayou   fishing  picturesque   and   adventuresome. 


LEN  SOUNDED  excited  over  the  telephone.  He's 
usually  very  mild-mannered  so  I  began  to 
sense  that  something  out  of  the  ordinary 
was  brewing. 

"How'd  you  like  to  fish  in  one  of  those  lakes 
you  always  read  about  but  never  find?" 

The  question  needed  no  answer.  I  merely  grunt- 
ed. 

"I've  found  one,"  he  went  on.  "I've  found  a 
lake  where  a  fellow  can  hang  fifty  bass  in  the 
afternoon,  dance  at  a  fais  dodo  that  night,  and 
hang  fifty  bass  in  the  morning. 

When  he  mentioned  the  dancing  I  knew  that 
he  had  been  out  in  the  bayou  country.  A  fais  dodo 
is  a  sort  of  community  dance  given  by  the  Cajun 
trappers  and  fishermen  on  Saturday.  Translated 
"rock  me  to  sleep,"  it  is  literally  that.  The  Cajuns 
gather,  drink  wine  and  dance  until  church  time 
the  next  morning.  In  the  marshes  of  southeast 
Louisiana  the  fais  dodo  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
New  England  town  hall  meeting. 

"How  many  bass  did  you  catch?" 

"I  didn't  count  them.  I  caught  bass  until  I 
couldn't  see  my  bug  anymore,  then  I  changed  over 
to  a  casting  rod  and  spoon  and  caught  more.  I 
kept  fifteen  on  the  last  day  and  can  show  you 
a  picture  of  them." 

Len  is  a  photographer  as  well  as  an  ardent 
fisherman.  When  he  is  prepared  to  offer  photo- 
graphic proof  I'm  usually  convinced. 

"I'm  coming  over,"  I  shouted. 

He  had  the  proof.  Fifteen  nice  bass,  ranging 
from  one  to  three  and  a  half  pounds.  He  added 
that  he  had  taken  several  which  went  over  five 
pounds  during  the  few  days  he'd  fished  there  but 
they'd  been  released.  The  legal  limit  shown  in 
the  photograph  had  been  kept  for  the  home 
freezer. 


Len  gloated  over  the  photograph  and  told  how 
each  bass  had  been  taken.  I  listened  carefully  to 
his  description  of  this  fishing  paradise  and  won- 
dered how  soon  I  could  fish  there. 

"I've  never  seen  bass  fishing  like  that  before. 
They  don't  care  what  kind  of  a  lure  you  use. 
Flies  or  spoons  do  equally  as  well.  They've  got 
French  accents  and  do  lots  of  talking." 

It  wasn't  until  I'd  fished  there  that  I  learned 
what  he  meant  by  French  accents. 

This  bass  fisherman's  dream  lake  turned  out 
to  be  Lake  Verret,  roughly  ten  miles  long  and 
five  miles  wide,  located  some  eighty  miles  west 
of  New  Orleans  in  the  heart  of  the  bayou  coun- 
try. Rarely  visited  by  anglers,  it  is  accessible 
only  by  boat.  The  road  ends  at  the  tiny  French 
village  of  Pierre  Part.  Beyond  the  village,  pi- 
rogues and  putt-putts  are  the  prime  movers. 

The  putt-putt  is  actually  an  oversize  river  boat 
equipped  with  a  model  "T"  Ford  motor.  The  Ca- 
juns in  the  Lake  Verret  area  use  them  as  the 
principal  means  of  transportation.  On  Saturday 
night  there  are  as  many  as  sixty  tied  to  the  land- 
ing near  Rainbow  Inn. 

Len  explained  that  the  proprietor  of  the  inn 
owned  a  small  cabin  and  that  we  could  rent  two 
of  the  three  rooms.  He  and  his  wife  had  spent 
several  pleasant  days  there  while  on  vacation. 

The  prospect  of  fishing  in  a  lake  where  the 
bass  weren't  the  least  bit  temperamental  and 
lashed  savagely  at  every  lure  loomed  like  Utopian 
promise  and  I  could  barely  wait  until  the  follow- 
ing week.  Saturday  afternoon  found  us  on  the 
way,  loaded  down  with  tackle  and  two  small  boats 
atop  the  car. 

The  drive  to  Pierre  Part  is  through  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  bayou  country  in  Louisiana. 
From  the  town  of  Raceland  the  road  winds  along 
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Bayou  Lafourche  through  the  heart  of  the  state's 
fabulous  plantation  country.  Here  and  there  are 
crumbling  mansions  which  recall  the  ante-bellum 
glory  of  the  old  south.  The  road  is  shaded  with 
massive  oaks  festooned  with  grey  beards  of  Span- 
ish moss,  and  the  bayou  is  carpeted  with  purple 
water  hyacinths. 

Every  few  miles  along  the  road  we  encountered 
one  of  the  mobile  stores,  trailer-like  trucks  loaded 
with  everything  from  scrub  boards  to  dry  goods 
for  the  bayou  folk.  The  drivers  stop  at  intervals 
and  ring  a  claxon  to  bring  the  shoppers.  The 
trucks  are  filled  with  everything  one  would  ex- 
pect to  find  in  a  country  store,  even  ice  cream 
bars  for  the  children.  In  the  bayou  country  the 
store  goes  to  the  trappers  and  fishermen. 

At  Paintcourtville  (pronounced  Pankerville) 
we  left  the  main  highway  along  Bayou  Lafourche 
and  started  west  on  a  gravel  road  to  Pierre  Part. 
From  here  on  the  country  becomes  more  rugged, 
the  homes  fewer  and  scattered  further  from  the 
road.  For  miles  at  a  stretch  the  wire  fences  are 
draped  with  Spanish  moss,  the  curing  of  which 
has  become  a  million  dollar  industry  in  the  state, 
the  finished  product  going  into  automobile  furni- 
ture and  upholstery. 

A  half  hour's  drive  found  us  at  Bayou  Cohn. 
Fishing  in  this  bayou  is  on  the  decline,  according 
to  a  number  of  people  we  talked  to.  In  the  last 
few  years  a  restaurant  and  tourist  court  sprang 
up,  and  the  fine  supply  of  boats  available  has 
brought  a  hoard  of  anglers. 

We  reached  Pierre  Part  about  three  in  the 
afternoon  and  after  hastily  checking  in  at  the 
inn  and  signing  for  the  two  rooms  we  rented  a 
large  river  boat  and  loaded  tackle  and  gear 
aboard. 

It  is  a  thirty  minute  run  from  Pierre  Part  to 
the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Verret  where  Grand 
Bayou  empties  into  the  larger  body  of  water.  In 
order  that  the  large  boat  and  towed  boats  would 
not  scare  the  bass,  we  cut  the  motor  and  paddled 
the  last  few  hundred  yards. 

The  entrance  of  Grand  Bayou  is  a  sight  to  stir 
the  pulse  of  the  most  experienced  angler.  The 
water  flows  black  and  still  under  knarled  oak 
trees  draped  with  moss.  The  mouth  is  broad,  and 
on  either  side  are  shallow  flats  which  harbor 
bass  and  pan  fish  in  numbers  that  astound  the 
fishermen  who  occasionally  go  there. 

Perhaps  it  sounds  selfish,  but  we  had  de- 
cided that  our  wives  would  paddle  for  the  first 
half  hour,  and  then  after  we  had  investigated 
properly,  we  would  change  over  and  let  the  girls 
have  a  try  at  it. 

Len  and  Elsiemore  were  set  up  first  and  pad- 
dled out  along  the  bank  of  the  bayou.  Elsiemore 
held  the  small  boat  about  thirty-five  yards  from 
shore,  easing  it  slowly  upstream  so  that  Len 
could  work  the  shore  line.  I  watched  Len  make  a 
few  false  casts  and  set  his  white  bug  clown  near 
a  patch  of  purple  hyacinths.  I  watched  the  bug 
twitch  seductively  and  then  the  water  exploded 
with  a  smack  that  could  be  heard  a  hundred  yards 
away. 

He  gave  a  lusty  Rebel  yell  and  I  watched  the 


long  rod  bend  iii  a  businesslike  manner.  I  could 
see  that  he  had  a  heavy  fish.  Leu  always  yells 
when  he  sinks  a  hook  into  a  fish.  I  can  usually 
tell  by  the  volume  and  lone  approximately  the 
weight  and  species. 

My  pulse  hammered,  and  in  my  excitement  to 
thread  the  line  and  leader  through  the  snake 
guides  I  managed  to  twist  the  leader  around  the 
rod  tip  and  had  to  strip  back  and  start  over. 

When  I  finished  rigging  and  glanced  in  Len's 
direction  again,  Elsiemore  had  moved  him  out 
into  deep  water.  The  bass  still  had  a  lot  of  line, 
but  the  rod  was  fast  taking  the  fight  out  of  him. 

Isabel  moved  me  into  the  line  of  fire  and  1  set 
my  bug  down  near  another  clump  of  hyacinths. 
1  gave  it  a  fatal  twitch  and  nothing  happened. 
I  moved  it  with  twitchy  hops  over  to  a  second 
clump  of  hyacinths.  Then  I  heard  Len  laugh. 

"I  told  you  these  were  French-speaking  bass," 
he  shouted.  "You've  got  to  talk  Cajun  to  them." 

The  water  swirled  under  my  bug  and  a  bronze- 
back  rose  and  disappeared.  "S'il  vous  plait,"  I 
yelled  and  set  the  hook. 

It  felt  like  a  heavy  fish,  so  I  led  it  as  best  I 
could  into  the  open.  With  his  first  wild  run 
checked  he  settled  down  to  a  dogged  fight,  weav- 
ing and  racing  toward  the  bottom  in  slowly  nar- 
rowing circles.  I  held  the  tip  high.  When  he  came 
to  the  surface  in  a  smashing  leap  and  saw  the 
boat  he  lashed  out  in  a  long  run  toward  the  hya- 
cinths. When  I  checked  this  run  he  broke  water 
several  times,  shaking  his  head  wildly  like  a 
small  tarpon.  Then  the  fight  went  out  of  him 
and  I  led  him  back  to  the  boat.  Just  as  I  slipped 
the  net  under  him  I  heard  Len's  exuberant  yell. 
He  was  fast  to  another  bass. 

The  next  thirty  minutes  were  fast  and  furious. 
I  managed  to  hook  nine  bass,  netting  seven  of 
them  and  losing  two  in  the  hyacinths.  The  first 
three  were  the  largest  with  one  running  slightly 
over  three  pounds. 

Thoroughly  convinced  that  I  was  truly  in  a 
fisherman's  Valhalla,  I  relinquished  the  rod  to 
Isabel  and  moved  her  into  an  untouched  stretch 
of  water  about  a  hundred  yards  upstream. 


Moss  shrouded  trees  and  cypress-studded  areas  form 
the  back  drop  for  anglers  in  this  area  who  reap  a 
fine  harvest  of  black  bass  from  waters  not  too  easilj 
reached  by  fresh  water  fishermen. 
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All  of  the  bass  are  not  trophy  fish,  but  action  is  fast 
and  constant  in  this  fairly  remote  area  of  Louisiana. 
Hefty  stringers  satisfy  anglers'  efforts.  There  is  also 
the  doubly  rewarding  sight  of  almost  primitive 
shorelines. 

Her  first  few  casts  brought  no  response,  but 
she  fished  slowly,  working  each  cast  for  all  it 
was  worth.  Finally  the  bug  disappeared  in  a 
widening  dimple  which  could  mean  only  one  thing. 
An  old  largemouth  had  made  the  fatal  mistake. 
In  the  shallow  water  the  dimple  turned  quickly 
into  a  frothy  roil  and  the  leader  cut  into  the 
hyacinths.  The  line  went  slack  and  the  bass  was 
gone. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  was  fast  to  another  fish 
and  the  fun  began.  Within  thirty  minutes  she 
took  four  fish,  keeping  two  three-pounders  and 
releasing  two  smaller  fish.  Then  we  swapped  pad- 
dle for  rod  and  I  settled  down  to  work  the  edge 
of  the  hyacinths  in  earnest. 

I  had  changed  to  a  black  bug  and  it  proved 
equally  as  effective  as  the  light  one.  In  the  last 
half  hour  or  so  before  sunset  I  had  three  rises 
and  netted  and  released  two  fish.  Len  and  Elsie 
were  working  the  opposite  side  of  the  bayou  with 
comparable  success.  Len's  yelp  of  joy  punctuated 
the  afternoon  with  regularity. 

As  the  sun  began  to  sink  I  gave  up  the  rod 
and  worked  Isabel  into  a  tiny  cove  where  the 
twisted  branches  of  an  oak  tree  dipped  into  the 
water.  Her  first  cast  brought  a  heavy  swirl,  but 
she  lifted  the  bug  too  quickly  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  set  the  hook. 

Carefully  resting  the  water  for  several  minutes 
while  I  held  the  boat  in  the  current,  she  dried 
the  bug  with  false  casts  and  then  set  it  gently 
down  near  the  same  spot.  This  brought  an  im- 
mediate strike  and  as  I  paddled  back  into  the 
deeper  water  I  saw  the  rod  take  a  deep  arc  and 
heard  her  reel  click  out  line.  Isabel  set  her  jaw 
and  led  the  fish  carefully  into  the  deeper  water. 
The  bass  jumped  several  times  and  each  time 
went  boring  back  toward  the  hyacinths.  She 
checked  the  runs  with  as  much  power  as  the  rod 
could  take,  for  in  these  waters  we  soon  learned 
that  once  a  bass  was  back  in  the  hyacinths  he  was 
lost.  Then  the  bass  made  for  deep  water  and 
started  sounding.  This  proved  his  undoing,  for  in 
the  deep  water  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  time 
before  he  was  within  reach  of  the  net. 

In  the  deep  gray  of  twilight  I  could  tell  easily 


that  she  had  the  large  fish  of  the  day.  He  was 
over  five  pounds  and  most  of  the  weight  was  in 
the  heavy  head. 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  broken  into  the 
five-pounder  class.  As  I  held  the  fish  up  for  her 
to  admire  she  looked  over  and  grinned.  Her  eyes 
twinkled.    "Merci    beaucoup,    Madame    Verret." 

It  was  getting  dark  quickly  so  we  stopped  fish- 
ing and  made  our  way  back  to  the  mouth  of  the 
bayou  where  Len's  last  yell  had  originated.  We 
found  their  boat  tied  to  a  cypress  knee  jutting 
out  of  the  water.  Fly  rod  had  been  abandoned  and 
they  were  perched  at  bow  and  stern  casting  into 
the  cypress  trees  which  lined  the  shore  and  grew 
up  out  of  the  shallow  flat.  They  were  using  #3 
spoons  and  hanging  small  bass  and  large  perch 
as  fast  as  the  lures  hit  the  water. 

"We  can't  be  caught  without  anything  for 
breakfast,"  Len  boasted  as  we  paddled  alongside. 
We  had  about  six  large  perch  and  two  bass  which 
averaged  three  pounds.  We  lay  alongside  while 
they  boated  two  more  plump  perch.  Isabel  held 
up  her  fish  for  everyone  to  admire  as  we  took 
inventory. 

I  had  hung  seventeen  bass  and  lost  three  of 
them.  Isabel  had  boated  eight  and  lost  four.  Len 
and  Elsiemore  had  caught  twenty-one,  releasing 
all  except  the  two  in  the  boat.  They  had  lost  seven 
or  eight.  Fifty-eight  bass  in  less  than  three  hours. 

"It  was  an  off-day,"  Len  grinned  when  we 
had  transferred  back  to  the  river  boat  for  the 
trip  to  the  village.  "They  usually  bite  well.  Per- 
haps you  don't  have  the  right  accent." 

I  gunned  the  motor  and  drowned  him  out.  The 
five-pounder  laying  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
was  enough  proof  that  there  wasn't  anything 
wrong  with  our  accent. 

It  was  dark  before  we  reached  the  landing. 
Several  large  putt-putts  were  tied  up  and  the 
lights  were  ablaze  at  Rainbow  Inn.  Pierre 
Part  was  getting  ready  for  the  weekly  fais  dodo. 

The  girls  set  up  a  two-burner  camp  stove  on 
the  screened  porch  and  started  supper  while  Len 
and  I  cleaned  the  fish  at  the  pier.  We  later  feasted 
on  crisp  brown  fillets  of  bass,  French  fried  po- 
tatoes, stewed  tomatoes,  green  beans  and  coffee. 

All  during  supper  we  could  hear  the  putt-putts 
arriving  and  hear  the  voices  of  the  French  folk 
as  they  called  gay  greetings  to  each  other.  By 
the  time  we  finished  supper  and  were  lounging 
comfortably  on  the  screen  porch  with  second  cups 
of  coffee  there  were  as  many  as  fifty  of  the  long 
river  craft  tied  to  the  pier.  When  the  pier  was 
surrounded  they  tied  to  other  boats.  It  seemed 
like  a  log  jam. 

In  the  quite  evening  of  a  late  summer  day 
we  smoked  and  watched  the  Cajun  trappers  and 
fisherfolk  enjoy  their  party.  The  soft  murmured 
French  they  spoke  drifted  over  to  our  cabin.  This 
excited  Acadian  patois,  the  heavy  bearded  oaks 
and  the  plaintive  folk  music  belied  the  fact  that 
we  were  only  eighty  miles  from  New  Orleans. 

The  fais  dodo  lasted  all  night  and  we  awoke 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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MADISON  PARISH 

Dedicates 

Monument  To 

TEDDY  ROOSEVELT 


Citizens  of  Madison  Parish  recently  dedi- 
cated a  monument  to  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  commemoration  of  the  late 
president's  visit  to  the  parish  on  a  bear  hunting 
trip  fifty-three  years  ago.  The  monument,  which 
is  topped  by  a  bronze  tablet,  is  located  at  Bear 
Lake  and  the  simple  inscription  reads  "President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Established  a  Bear  Hunting 
Camp  on  This  Site  October  13,  1907." 

Douglas  C.  Wynn,  who  delivered  the  dedica- 
tion address,  said  in  part,  "Today  we  have  gath- 
ered together  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots 
in  the  state  renown  for  its  great  natural  beauty. 
We  have  met  here  today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  visitors  this  area  has  ever 
seen — Theodore  Roosevelt,  twenty-fifth  president 
of  the  United  States,  who  made  a  special  trip  53 
years  ago  to  accept  a  gracious  invitation  to  hunt 
bear  in  the  Louisiana  canebrakes.  Today  we  com- 
memorate his  visit,  and  in  erecting  this  monu- 
ment, we  pay  homage  to  our  greatest  modern 
president — a  soldier,  naturalist,  statesman,  trav- 
eler, hunter,  writer,  speaker  and  above  all,  a  man 
and  patriot — a  phenomenon  of  accomplishment 
in  this  era  of  specialization  .  .  ." 

"Of  all  his  accomplishments,  however,  Roose- 
velt is  best  remembered  for  his  work  in  the  field 
of  conservation.  He  founded  the  famous  Boone 
and  Crockett  Club.  He  was  instrumental  in  the 
passage  of  the  Newlands  act  of  1902,  which  re- 
claimed three  million  acres  of  desert  lands  dur- 
ing his  administration.  He  created  five  national 
parks  when  all  of  his  predecessors  had  only  cre- 
ated nine,  and  he  fostered  the  passage  of  the 
National  Monument  act  of  1906  and  established 
the  first  16  of  the  present  100  such  monuments. 

"Truly,  it  is  fitting  that  this  memorial  service 
today  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Madison  Par- 
ish Wildlife  Unit,  for  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
the  father  of  modern  conservation.  The  very  con- 
servation work  clone  in  Louisiana  is  a  direct  out- 
growth of  the  Inland  Waterways  Commission's 
conference  of  1908,  which  he  announced  in  his 
speech  in  Memphis  October  3,  1907,  while  on  his 
way  to  this  spot.  At  this  conference  Louisiana 
was  represented  by  Governor  Newton  C.  Blanch- 
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Roosevelt  monument  is  located  near  Hear  Lake  in 
Madison   Parish. 

ard,  Edgar  Howard  Farrar,  Thomas  J.  Kiernan 
and  John  M.  Parker  and  it  resulted  in  the  im- 
mediate creation  of  36  state  conservation  commis- 
sions and  materially  insured  the  passage  of  the 
basic  Louisiana  conservation  statute,  Act  127  of 
1912. 

"Almost  53  years  ago  to  the  day — October  17, 
1907 — and  hard  by  this  spot  Theodore  Roosevelt 
made  a  successful  finish  to  his  hunting  trip  in 
Madison  and  East  Carroll  Parishes  by  taking  the 
game  he  had  sought  with  such  difficulty — the 
black  bear. 

"The  hunt  was  arranged  by  John  Mcllhenny, 
of  Avery  Island,  near  New  Iberia,  then  a  member 
of  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission  .  .  .  Mcll- 
henny is  a  meaningful  name  to  Louisiana  conser- 
vationists for  the  first,  and  I  believe,  still  the 
largest  private  bird  and  wildfowl  reserve,  was 
established  and  is  still  maintained  by  the  Mcll- 
henny's  at  Avery  Island  .  .  . 

"The  President  had  been  hunting  for  several 
days,  taking  various  game  and  viewing  the  beauty 
of  the  Bear  Lake  country  and  making  note  of 
the  birds  he  observed  and  astounding  his  com- 
panions with  his  knowledge  of  them.  President 
Roosevelt  checked  his  rifle. 

"Indeed  the  hunt  was  a  success,  for  the  Presi- 
dent had  killed  an  old  she  bear  which  weighed 
375  pounds.  On  October  20th  the  name  of  the 
town  Stamboul  (in  the  vicinity  of  the  hunt)  was 
changed  to  Roosevelt,  in  honor  of  his  deed  .  .  . 
So  ended  the  little  known  incident  in  the  life  of 
one  of  our  greatest  men.  The  bears  have  almost 
vanished  from  this  area,  as  have  the  boar  and 
the  panther  and  the  wolf,  but  that  they  endure 
anywhere  in  this  great  land,  in  their  natural  habi- 
tat, is  largely  due  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who 
fought  for  their  preservation  and  gave  the  im- 
petus needed  to  conserve  our  great  natural  re- 
sources. 

"Therefore  let  us  honor  these  famous  and 
worthy  men — Theodore  Roosevelt  and  his  com- 
panions on  that  hunt  long  ago,  and  our  hosts  to- 
day, Mr.  Gus  Wortham  and  Mr.  Sterling  Evans — 
and  let  us  pray  that  we  may  follow  the  precepts 
by  which  Theodore  Roosevelt   lived.  + 
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'WHITE-FRONTED  GOOSE" 


This  species  is  more  commonly  known  locally 
in  Louisiana  as  the  "speckled  belly  goose".  It 
winters  in  numbers  in  the  State  only  along  the 
Intracoastal  Canal  in  southwest  Louisiana.  Oc- 
casional flocks  are  observed  in  western  Louisiana 
and  at  Catahoula  Lake  and  in  some  years  a  few 
of  these  geese  winter  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  In  southwest  Louisiana  this  highly 
prized  bird  is  to  be  found  concentrated  in  the 
winter  months  on  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lacas- 
sine  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Cameron  Parish, 
the  Gum  Cove  region  between  Sabine  Lake  and 
Calcasieu  Lake  in  Cameron  Parish,  and  in  the 
pastures  and  rice  field  areas  south  of  Gueydan 
in  Vermilion  Parish.  Occasionally  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  population  is  to  be  found  in  the 
marshes  north  of  White  Lake  in  Vermilion  Parish. 

Southwest  Louisiana  is  on  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  wintering  range  of  this  species 
and   this   may  be   one   of   the   reasons   that  the 


population  fluctuates  considerably  from  year  to 
year.  During  the  past  10  years  inventories  con- 
ducted by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  have  shown  that  the  population 
varies  from  6,500  up  to  15,000. 

Louisiana  is  the  only  state  in  the  Mississippi 
Flyway  that  winters  a  population  of  White- 
Fronted  Geese.  Occasionally  small  flocks  are  ob- 
served during  migration  periods  in  that  part  of 
the  Mississippi  Flyway  lying  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  however,  none  of  the  states  involved 
have  as  yet  developed  a  winter  population. 

The  White-Fronted  Goose  is  the  first  of  the 
four  species  of  geese  common  to  Louisiana  to 
arrive  in  the  fall.  Limited  numbers  are  almost 
always  present  by  October  1  of  each  year.  Ad- 
ditional flocks  continue  to  arrive  in  the  State 
after  October  1  and  the  fall  migration  is  usually 
complete  by  November  15.  The  migration  of  these 
birds  is  gradual  throughout  this  45-day  period 
and  no  mass  migrations  have  been  noted  as  is 
the  usual  case  with  the  Blue  and  Snow  Geese. 
The  spring  migration  usually  gets  underway  about 
March  1  and  is  nearly  always  complete  by  April 
1  of  each  year. 

White-Fronted  Geese  are  highly  prized  by 
waterfowl  hunters  in  southwest  Louisiana  and 
are  sought  after  wherever  an  available  flock 
can  be  found  during  the  hunting  season.  Kill 
figures  compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  working  under  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  reveal  that  a  total  of  11,656  White- 
Fronted  Geese  were  bagged  during  the  70-day 
1959-60  goose  season.  An  inventory  conducted 
in  January  of  1960  revealed  the  presence  of 
12,800  White-Fronted  Geese  in  the  State.  Because 
of  the  heavy  kill  in  1959-60,  the  hunting  season 
on  this  species  was  reduced  to  36  days  for  the 
1960-61  season. 

The  breeding  range  of  this  species  is  located 
in  the  Arctic  and  habitat  here  is  not  likely  to  be 
adversely  effected  by  man's  activities  in  the  near 
future.  At  the  same  time  Louisiana  appears  to 
have  an  abundance  of  the  type  of  winter  range 
preferred  by  this  bird  in  southwest  Louisiana. 
This  winter  range  also  is  not  likely  to  be  altered 
in  any  detrimental  manner  in  the  foreseeable 
future  by  man's  activities.  Pastures  and  rice 
fields  are  used  most  heavily  by  White-Fronted 
Geese  and  this  is  the  primary  land  use  along  the 
Intracoastal  Canal.  No  change  is  anticipated 
here  in  the  present  farm  and  ranching  practices. 

If  proper  regulations  are  established,  observed 
and  maintained  in  the  future  to  govern  the  har- 
vest of  White-Fronted  Geese  and  prevent  exces- 
sive kills  the  future  status  of  the  population 
would  appear  to  be  fairly  good.  + 
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SEXES  ARE  SIMILAR 


CANADA  GOOSE 


Louisiana  serves  as  a  wintering  ground  for 
four  (4)  common  species  of  Geese.  The  most 
highly  prized  but  least  important  numerically  is 
the  Canada  Goose.  This  bird  is  considered  by 
nearly  all  hunters  to  be  the  finest  of  all  the  var- 
ious species  of  waterfowl  that  use  Louisiana  dur- 
ing the  winter  months. 

Its  population  status  has  been  a  source  of  much 
discussion  in  Louisiana  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  (25)  years  due  primarily  to  a  tremendous 
decline  in  the  size  of  the  State's  wintering  flock. 
During  the  past  ten  (10)  years,  this  population 
has  averaged  only  8,000  to  10,000  individuals  in 
size.  During  the  1930's  Louisiana  apparently 
served  as  wintering  grounds  for  up  to  100,000 
Canada  Geese  according  to  reports  received  from 
reliable  sources.  This  heavy  decline  in  numbers 
occurred  at  a  time  when  increases  were  taking 


place  in  the  states  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Mississippi  Flyway.  The  most  significani  flocks 
of  these  birds  now  to  be  found  in  the  Flyway 
winter  in  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Wisconsin.  Al- 
though the  population  of  Canada  Geese  has 
dwindled  in  Louisiana  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  (25)  or  thirty  (30)  years,  the  overall  num- 
ber of  Canada  Geese  using  the  Mississippi  Fly- 
way as  a  wintering  ground  has  increased  sub- 
stantially. A  flyway  population  of  over  300,000  is 
not  uncommon  at  this  time. 

The  first  migrant  Canada  Geese  begin  to  ar- 
rive in  Louisiana  on  October  1st  of  each  year  or 
within  a  day  or  two  thereafter.  Small  additional 
flocks  continue  to  arrive  throughout  October, 
November  and  December.  The  State's  winter 
population  generally  reaches  its  peak  about  Jan- 
uary 1st  and  remains  at  a  fairly  constant  level 
until  mid-February.  After  mid-February,  the 
spring  migration  back  to  the  breeding  grounds 
starts,  and  the  several  flocks  gradually  disappear 
from  Louisiana.  The  spring  migration  is  general- 
ly complete  by  mid-April  of  each  year. 

Practically  all  of  Louisiana's  small  wintering 
flocks  of  Canada  Geese  winter  in  Southwest  Lou- 
isiana. A  few  scattered  flocks  totaling  200  or 
300  use  the  sand  bars  along  the  Mississippi  River 
bordering  Northeast  Louisiana,  and  at  times,  50 
to  75  individual  birds  can  be  found  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  In  Southwest  Louisiana, 
the  marshes  north  of  White  Lake,  the  Gum  Cove 
region  between  Calcasieu  Lake  and  Sabine  Lake, 
and  the  Lacassine  National  Wildlife  Refuge  serve 
as  the  primary  wintering  areas.  Limited  numbers 
are  also  found  at  various  points  along  the  Intra- 
coastal  Canal  and  on  the  Sabine  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  in  Cameron  Parish.  During  the  past 
three  (3)  years,  a  small  flock  of  approximately 
100  birds  has  used  the  Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge 
during  January  and  February. 

Recent  kill  figures  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  working  under  an 
agreement  with  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission,  show  that  3,728  Canada 
Geese  were  bagged  in  the  State  during  the  70- 
day  1959-60  goose  season.  Since  this  excessive 
kill  alone  took  over  a  third  of  the  geese  that 
reached  Louisiana,  the  hunting  season  was  short- 
ened to  36  days  for  1960-61.  Other  states,  par- 
ticularly Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  are  also  using 
restrictive  regulations  in  order  to  maintain  the 
flywaywide  kill  in  balance  with  the  production. 

In  consideration  for  the  future,  it  is,  at  best. 
questionable  as  to  whether  or  not  Louisiana  can 
hope  to  restore  its  wintering  flock  of  Canada 
Geese  to  the  level  enjoyed  in  the  1930'3.  Food 
and  protection  is  readily  available  in  the  northern 
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HUNTING  PERMITTED  ON  HUGE 
FORT  POLK  AREA 


PART  OF  the  Fort  Polk  Military  Reserva- 
tion, involving  64  000  acres,  which  is  under 
lease  to  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisher- 
ies Commission  as  a  Game  Management  Area, 
will  be  open  to  public  hunting  this  season,  L.  D. 
Young,  Jr.,  director,  announced.  The  tract,  near 
Alexandria,  in  West  Central  Louisiana,  was  ac- 
quired by  the  state  from  the  U.  S.  Army,  Sep- 
tember 16. 

Young  said  that  the  hunting  season  on  the 
area  will  correspond  with  all  other  seasons  in 
the  area  with  the  following  exceptions : 

Permits,  which  may  be  obtained  free  of 
charge  from  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission's  district  offices  in  DeRidder 
and  Alexandria  or  the  Fort  Polk  Fire  Station, 
will  be  required  of  all  persons  who  hunt  on 
this  area.  These  permits  will  be  valid  dur- 
ing the  entire  1960-61  hunting  season  for  tak- 
ing all  game  species  on  which  the  season  is 
open.  These  permits  may  be  revoked  at  any 
time  for  violation  of  any  rules  and/or  regula- 
tions or  for  any  other  reason  deemed  valid  by 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries   Com- 


Dogs  are  allowed  on  this  area  only  during 
open  hunting  season  for  small  game  except 
that  during  open  deer  season,  no  dogs  of  any 
kind  will  be  allowed,  and  furthermore,  fox 
hunting  and  coon  hunting  will  not  be  allowed  at 
any  time. 

No  guns  or  trapping  will  be  allowed  on  the 
area    without    specific    authorization. 

The  deer  season  on  the  Fort  Polk  Area  was 
open  from  November  24  through  December 
8,  1960,  inclusive,  and  was  for  legal  bucks 
only. 

No  rifle  larger  than  a  .22  caliber  or  shotgun 
with  shot  larger  than  #6  shot  will  be  allowed 
on  the  area  except  during  deer  season.  Pos- 
session of  fire-arms  or  ammunition  of  any 
other  kind  than  as  herein  specified  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  violation  of  this 
regulation. 

Young  pointed  out  that  the  firing  range  on 
this  area  will  be  in  use  from  time  to  time  by 
army  personnel,  and  when  the  red  warning  flag 
is  posted  hunters  should  not  enter  the  range  area. 


No  More  Permits 


To  Keep  Wildli 

The  LOUISIANA  wild  Life  and  Fisheries  com- 
mission will  no  longer  issue  permits  allow- 
ing persons  to  keep  wildlife  in  captivity, 
according  to  Director  L.  D.  Young,  Jr. 

Recently  there  have  been  a  number  of  persons 
applying  for  such  permits,  especially  for  fawn 
deer  found  in  the  wild. 

Young  pointed  out  that  permits  now  in  effect 
will  continue  to  be  honored  by  the  commission. 
He  said  that  wildlife  found  in  possession  of  those 
without  permits  will  be  picked  up  by  game  agents 
and  turned  loose  on  one  of  the  states'  game 
management  areas. 

John  D.  Newsom,  chief  of  the  commission's 
fish  and  game  division,  said  many  people  pick 
up  fawn  deer  thinking  it  abandoned  by  the  mother 
doe.  But,  he  added,  instead  of  being  abandoned, 
the  fawn  was  left  in  cover  by  the  doe  while  she 
searched  for  food.  He  pointed  out  that  the  mother 
deer  never  deserts  its  young.  + 


When  Fishing  Wear 
Right  Color  Shirt 

THERE  WAS  ONCE  a  fisherman  who  always 
wore  the  same  old  red  plaid  shirt  on  his 
jaunts  afloat.  It  was  faded  and  patched  and 
a  common  joke  among  the  man's  friends,  but 
when  he  was  wearing  it,  he  always  caught  the 
most   fish. 

It's  well  known  that  fish  are  able  to  detect 
a  difference  in  colors — the  lighter  the  shade,  the 
more  light  that's  reflected  for  them  to  see.  In 
bright  sun,  particularly,  this  becomes  apparent. 
If  fish  are  easily  spooked,  the  difference  between 
light  colored  clothing  and  dark  can  be  an  im- 
portant factor. 

The  next  time  someone  brags  about  his  "lucky 
fishing  shirt"  you  can  almost  bet  it's  a  refugee 
from  his  wife's  rag  bag,  and  its  luster  has  long 
since  disappeared.  We  don't  suggest  that  cloth- 
ing makes  the  fisherman,  or  that  the  right  colors 
will  catch  fish.  But  under  certain  conditions 
they  can  make  a  difference.  * 
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ird   of   the   month 


Hannah  Yates 

WE  CALL  THIS  BIRD  "the  renegade"  be- 
cause he  has  openly  and  without  shame 
violated    all    of    the    conventions    of   his 
feathered  kind  and  thus  forfeited  all  claims  to 
respectability.    He  is  usually  seen  alone,   or  in 
the  company  of  blackbirds  and  grackles. 

Its  length  is  seven  to  eight  inches.  The  male's 
wings  and  back  are  iridescent  black  and  its  head, 
neck  and  breast  are  glistening  coffee  brown.  The 
females  are  a  dull  grayish  brown  above  and  a 
shade  lighter  on  the  underparts  which  are 
streaked  with  pale  shades  of  brown. 

Pastures  are  among  their  favorite  haunts 
where  they  feed  on  the  insects  stirred  up  by  cat- 
tle and  may  be  seen  perching  on  the  backs  of  a 
grazing  herd.  They  also  eat  ticks  and  flies  which 
pester  livestock.  This  is,  of  course,  a  welcome 
service  to  the  cows.  Thus,  the  bird's  name  is 
derived  from  the  aforementioned  habit. 

The  cowbird  does  not  do  as  much  damage  to 
farm  crops  as  do  most  other  blackbirds,  although 
at  times,  in  numbers,  it  may  descend  on  grain 
fields.  Most  of  the  food  that  it  takes  in  that  way 
is  to  be  regarded  as  waste  grain,  so  that  the 
balance  of  its  food  ledger,  as  far  as  man  is  con- 
cerned, is  favorable,  since  its  animal  food  is  most- 
ly insects.  These  include  a  number  of  injurious 
kinds,  such  as  curculios,  grasshoppers,  caterpil- 
lars like  the  army  worm,  leaf  hoppers,  beetles, 
wasps,  ants,  and  others.  The  rest  of  its  diet 
consists  of  such  items  as  spiders,  snails  and  wild 
fruit,  together  with  large  quantities  of  weed  seeds. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  expound  on  the  vir- 
tues of  the  home  life  of  the  cowbird  as  they 
have  none.  They  are  rather  promiscuous,  and 
while  violent  love  scenes  take  place,  these  are 
staged  for  any  female  of  their  species.  They  do 
not  mate  for  a  season,  as  other  birds  do,  nor  do 
they  assume  the  duties  of  building  a  nest  or 
parenthood  in  rearing  the  young. 

The  cowbird,  or  cow  bunting,  is  of  the  old 
world  starling  family  and  like  the  European 
Cuckoo,  the  female  lays  her  eggs  in  the  nests  of 
other  birds  which  are  smaller  than  she  and  of 
another  species.  While  the  cowbird  lays  several 
eggs  it  has  never  been  known  to  deposit  more  than 
one  egg  in  one  nest  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
the  yellow  warbler. 


The  Cowbird 

Molothrus  (iter  ater 


Many  of  the  small  birds  whose  domiciles  have 
been  invaded  do  not  seem  to  notice  the  difference 
in  the  size  of  the  eggs  and  will  faithfully  dis- 
charge their  duties  of  incubating  the  clutch  and 
feeding  the  clamoring  young  interloper.  The 
baby  cowbird  being  larger  therefore  requires 
more  food  so  eventually  the  others  are  starved 
to  death  and  pushed  out  of  the  nest  and  in  this 
manner  many  fine,  as  well  as  useful  songsters, 
are  destroyed.  However,  the  yellow  warbler  re- 
acts to  the  cowbird's  invasion  in  a  different  man- 
ner. It  recognizes  and  resents  the  cowbird  egg 
and  seals  off  the  bottom  of  the  nests  along  with 
the  intruding  egg  like  a  new  "floor",  so  to  speak. 
It  then  starts  all  over  to  lay  a  new  clutch  of  its 
own.  Sometimes  nests  are  found  with  several 
layers  or  "floors",  indicating  that  the  yellow 
warbler  has  succeeded  in  toiling  the  persistenl 
cowbird  in  doing  away  with  the  offending  cowbird 
eggs. 

According  to  an  eminent  ornithologist  all  of 
the  forms  of  the  common  cowbirds  are  so  much 
alike  that  one  description  embodying  both  ap- 
pearance and  habit,  will  answer  for  all  species. 
So  if  you  see  a  big.  clumsy,  baby  bird  being  fed 
by  a  song  sparrow,  or  some  other  small  bird,  then 
you  will  know  that  the  bird  is  a  parasite  whose 
mother  deposited  her  egg  in  the  other  bird's  nest 
and  then  abandoned  it.  + 
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GAME  MANAGEMEN" 


QUIRREL  HUNT 


Parish  Game  Managem 
opening  day. 

9.  Biological  aide  Guy 
the  Union  Parish  Gal 
opened  for  16  days  on 
shoot  in  the  carefully 

10.  Opening  day  of  the  squirrel  s 
Union  Parish  Game  Management  A 
Hamilton;    Joe     Hamilton,     Jr.;     Hen 

sville.   The    collective   bag    inch 

11.  Curtis    L.    Hollis,    Union    Parish 

shown  checking  squirrels   killed   on   the 

Squirrels  were  checked  according  to  ag 

12.  Union      Parish      Game      Managem- 
checking     hunters'     kills     i 
hunts.    402    hunters    killed 

13.  R.    B.    Farrar.    Rayvil 
s.  and  Grady  Farrar. 
-els    killed    on    the    I 
oiled  hunts  conducted  there. 
Successful     squirrel     hunters 

R.    B.    Farrar.    with    8 
squirrels:    and    W 
all     from     Rayville,     participated 
Parish  Game  Manegement  Area. 


Photos  by  104  Htrrina 


Pier  Fishing 

Off 

CAMERON  COAST 

/.  C.  "Chuck"  Tillman 
^£  m^  that  IS  THAT  funny  looking  fish  down 
\U     there,"  the  lady  asked,  pointing  at  a 
jelly  fish  floating  at  the  surface. 

"Looks  like  a  star  fish,"  another  said. 

"Mommy,  Mommy,  I  caught  another  one,"  a 
six-year-old  cried  as  he  hauled  up  a  sailcat. 

And  a  few  feet  away,  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
sat  a  man  calmly  fingering  a  deep  sea  reel  handle, 
waiting  for  a  big  one  to  snap  up  the  oversize 
squid  lie  had  tossed  out  for  bait. 

Each  of  the  three  persons  was  bent  upon  a 
different  purpose.  Each  was  having  a  whale  of 
a  good  time.  All  were  at  the  same  spot — on  a  660 
foot  pier  reaching  out  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

They  were  enjoying  a  new  type  of  fishing  on 
the  Southwest  Gulf  Coast — and  one  that  is  catch- 
ing on  rapidly. 

Perhaps  unconsciously  they  were  answering  the 
three  appeals  to  this  type  of  fishing,  the  eternal 
wonder  at  the  various  creatures  of  the  sea,  the 
basic  fun  of  angling  and  the  ease  of  angling. 

The  pier  fisher  is  attracted  by  a  fourth  ele- 
ment. He  never  knows  just  what  the  next  strike 
will  yield. 

You  can  catch  hand-size  sand  trout,  small 
shark,  sail  or  gafftop  catfish  and  stingaree;  gar 
and  hardhead,  redfish,  drum,  sheepshead  and  the 
sporting  fighter  of  the  sea,  the  spade.  Pompano 
are  occasionally  available  and  the  whiting  make 
a  tasty  meal. 

And  you  don't  even  have  to  own  a  hook  to  get 
in  on  this  sport.  Just  drive  up  to  the  pier,  rent 
the  gear,  bait  the  hook  and  have  at  it. 

Of  course,  if  you  have  your  own  gear,  the 
better  you'll  fish.  And  anything  goes — from  light 
spinning  rods  to  huge  deep  sea  rigs. 

Entrance  to  the  particular  pier  that  has  evoked 
so  much  interest  during  the  past  year,  costs  one 
dollar.  Fishing  tackle  costs  another.  Bait  is  avail- 
able at  half  a  buck.  Advice  and  sympathy  free. 

If  you're  hungry,  you  can  eat  in  screened-in 
comfort,  away  from  mosquitos  and  bugs.  If  you're 


thirsty,  you  can  drink.  There  are  clean  restrooms. 

If  you  want  to  bring  a  fried  chicken  supper 
or  lunch,  there  are  tables  and  chairs  available. 

And,  to  the  relief  of  parents,  kids  are  welcome ! 
All  ages,  all  sizes — they  fish,  romp  and  swim. 
And  they  are  in  no  more  danger  than  at  home. 

The  Holly  Beach  Fishing  Pier  was  begun  in 
1959  by  two  brothers.  They  haven't  quit  building 
yet.  The  stock  in  the  $50,000  corporation  formed 
by  the  brothers  is  not  yet  sold,  since  shares  were 
offered  in  sections  as  expansion  of  the  facilities 
required  acquisition  of  funds. 

Yet,  after  the  first  year  of  operation,  a  divi- 
dend of  ten  per  cent  was  declared. 

Daily  dividend  of  shareholders  is  a  free  pass  to 
the  pier. 

More  than  5,000  persons  have  paid  their  way 
onto  the  pier  to  fish  during  the  first  year  of 
the  pier's  operation.  And  they  fish  year-round, 
clock-round. 

Presently  the  pier  includes  the  660  foot  walk- 
out, the  snack  bar,  tackle  rental  area  and 
screened-in  eating  room. 

Future  plans  call  for  construction  of  several 
cabins  adjacent  to  the  pier,  extension  of  the  pier 
to  nearly  1,000  feet  and  construction  of  a  slip 
to  accommodate  boats. 

Pier  fishing  is  not  equal  sport  to  fishing  in 
the  Gulf  from  a  private  or  chartered  boat,  or 
hunting  the  lunkers  in  the  many  lakes  of  the 
area,  but  it  is  a  convenient,  enjoyable  way  to 
have  a  heck  of  a  good  time — without  a  lot  of 
expense  or  trouble. 

And  the  affable  Browns,  who  get  a  kick  out 
of  helping  thier  customers  select  and  rig  gear 
and  giving  them  advice  on  how  to  catch  fish, 
hope  that  it  catches  on  even  more  rapidly  than 
in  the  past,   be  that  possible. 

They  have  built  and  operated  piers  in  Florida 
and  on  the  Carolina  coast  and  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  operation. 

Because  of  this  background,  they  welcome 
competition.  There  is  no  franchise  on  the  Gulf 
Coast  and  besides,  "the  more  the  merrier,"  they 
say. 

"Who  knows,  maybe  one  day  a  whole  series 
of  piers  will  spring  up  along  the  coast." 

They  have  no  immediate  plans  of  their  own  to 
build  another. 

Right  now,  operation  and  expansion  of  this 
one  is  keeping  them  plenty  busy !  * 


More  than  5000  fished  from  location  last  year. 
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The  popular  pier  is  open  round  the  clock. 
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GIVE  YOUNGSTER 
RIGHT  EQUIPMENT 

Hunter  W.  Barrilleaux 

WHEN  YOUR  YOUNGSTER  reaches  the  age  of 
seven  or  eight,  the  time  is  right  to  intro- 
duce him  to  his  own  bass  fishing  equip- 
ment. An  occasion  such  as  a  birthday  or  Christ- 
mas is  about  as  appropriate  a  time  as  you  will 
find.  But  Dad,  for  the  sake  of  all  the  lunkers 
you've  ever  caught,  give  the  small  fry  the  proper 
tools  to  do  the  job! 

The  mistake  so  many  dads  make  is  to  give  their 
tyke  their  own  old,  discarded  equipment.  Equip- 
ment such  as  lures,  you  might  have  bought  in  a 
weak  moment  and  have  absolutely  no  faith  in. 
Or  perhaps,  an  old  reel  that  has  been  replaced 
with  a  spincast  or  spinning  reel.  Try  to  remem- 
ber this :  Never  give  your  child  equipment  that 
you  won't  use  yourself!  That  makes  sense,  doesn't 
it? 

Now,  I  don't  pretend  to  know  all  there  is  to 
know  about  bass  fishing,  but  see  if  you  don't 
agree  with  me  on  these  two  points :  First,  you 
want  your  youngster  to  catch  fish  even  if  you 
get  skunked.  Right?  Secondly,  how  can  you  ac- 
complish this  desire  with  improper  equipment? 
The  answer  .  .  .  you  can't.  So,  Dad,  loosen  up 
and  buy  some  decent,  proper  gear  to  begin  with. 
You  and  I  both  know  that  you'll  end  up  doing 
it  eventually  anyway. 

The  way  I  see  it  .  .  .  your  young  'un  needs  a 
rod,  reel,  small  tackle  box,  1  box  of  swivels,  1 
aluminum  fish  stringer,  enough  10  or  12  lb. 
monofilament  to  fill  the  reel,  a  life  jacket  and 
seven  basic  lures. 

While  your  personal  tastes  may  differ  some- 
what, I  strongly  recommend  a  spincast  reel. 
Mainly,  because  it's  easy  to  learn  to  use.  The 
built-in  drag  is  a  real  advantage  and  frustrat- 
ing backlashes  will  never  occur.  My  choice  here 
is  a  matter  of  personal  opinion,  although  there 
are  other  makes  equally  as  desirable.  The  best 
low  priced  rod  I  have  run  across  is  the  No.  751 
Action  Rod.  This  rod  is  relatively  inexpensive 
and  has  fairly  nice  action.  An  inexpensive  tackle 
box  that  will  be  more  than  adequate  can  be 
bought  for  around  $2.95.  I  recommend  an 
aluminum  fish  stringer  only  because  it  will  nof 
rust.  * 

THINGS  YOU  MAY  NOT  KNOW 

Although  the  silk  in  a  spider's  web  seems 
fragile,  it  is  really  one  of  the  strongest  materials 
known.  This  material  will  stretch  one  fifth  its 
length  before  breaking,  and  possesses  a  tensile 
strength  exceeding  that  of  steel. 

The  opossum  is  the  oldest  living  American 
mammal.  Its  forbears  date  back  unchanged  to 
the  age  of  the  mastodon  and  saber-toothed  tiger. 


*  *   *  * 


OYSTERMEN    URGED 
TO    FILE   LEASES 

Within  a  period  of  sixty  days  personnel  of  the 
Oysters,  Water  Bottoms  and  Seafood  division 
completed  the  task  of  processing  10,393  blue- 
prints and  photocopies  of  leases  on  waterbottoms 
which  will  protect  persons  holding  oyster  leases, 
James  N.  McConnell,  chief  of  the  division,  said. 

Act  48  of  the  1960  session  of  the  Legislature 
provided  that  before  September  26,  1960,  persons 
then  holding  oyster  leases  were  required  to  re- 
cord an  executed  copy  of  such  lease  or  leases  with 
the  Parish  Clerk  of  Court  of  the  Parish  in  which 
the  area  where  the  lease  or  leases  were  located. 
To  this  lease  they  were  required  to  attach  a  copy 
of  the  map  of  survey  given  them  by  the  commis- 
sion. It  is  required  that  all  leases  be  certified  by 
the  director. 

After  having  recorded  the  lease  and  map  of 
survey  with  the  clerk  of  court  the  person  holding 
the  lease  or  leases  was  required  to  furnish  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
with  a  certified  copy  to  be  given  him  by  the  Clerk 
of  Court  together  with  a  copy  of  the  map  of 
survey  within  twenty  days  from  the  time  that  the 
lease  and  map  of  survey  were  recorded  with  the 
Clerk  of  Court.  Under  the  new  act  all  persons 
who  have  acquired  oyster  leases  after  July  26, 
1960  must  comply  with  the  same  regulations.  The 
same  procedure  applies  to  those  who  had  trans- 
ferred oyster  leases  after  July  26,  1960. 

Persons  now  holding  oyster  leases  are  urged 
to  begin  at  once  to  comply  with  the  new  act  in 
recording  their  leases  with  the  Clerks  of  Court, 
McConnell  said.  Unless  these  leases  are  properly 
recorded  they  will  be  subordinate  to  the  rights 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  its  agencies  and  les- 
sees, with  respect  to  the  granting  of  mineral  and 
shell  leases  and  exercise  of  rights  thereunder, 
he  added. 

"The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission will  be  glad  to  assist  any  person  holding 
leases  of  water  bottoms  with  any  of  their  prob- 
lems regarding  the  recordation  of  leases,  but  it 
is  up  to  the  individual  lessee  to  file  these  leases 
with  the  Clerks  of  Court,"  McConnell  said.        + 

SHRIMP  LEADS  IN  POPULARITY 

Shrimp  is  by  far  America's  favorite  shellfish, 
and  it  is  the  most  valuable  single  fishery  in  the 
United  States.  Last  year,  we  ate  about  250.000.- 
000  pounds  of  this  succulent  shellfish. 

Breaded  shrimp — of  which  61,000.000  pounds 
are  eaten  annually  by  Americans — are  subject 
to  grading  according  to  quality  standards  set 
by  the  United  States  Government,  under  the 
supervision  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior  in- 
spectors. This  means  that  breaded  shrimp  proc- 
essors voluntarily  may  have  inspectors  in  their 
plants  who  will  designate  their  products  as  "U. 
S.  Grade  A."  "U.  S.  Grade  B"  or  "Substandard." 
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Letters.. 

Questions... 
Answers... 
about 

WILDLIFE  in  LOUISIANA 

conducted  by  Steve  Harmon 


Dear  Editor: 

As  Chairman  of  the  Exhibits 
Committee  of  the  Winnfield  For- 
est Festival,  or  rather  the  Louisi- 
ana Forest  Festival,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  Joe 
Herring,  of  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission, 
and  to  Professor  Whatley,  of 
Northeast  Louisiana  State  College, 
for  their  participation  in  our 
festival.  I  can  truthfully  say  that 
the  exhibit  that  these  two  gentle- 
men put  in  attracted  more  atten- 
tion than  any  other  exhibit  in  the 
building. 

JAMES  DYKES 

Dear  Editor: 

I  read  the  letter  from  Mr.  Shel- 
ton  Sonnier  in  your  magazine.  I 
didn't  realize  there  were  persons 
of  this  type  in  our  free  country 
of  America.  How  could  anyone  be 
so  one-sided  against  the  fox  hunt- 
er. 

As  most  everyone  knows,  the 
fox  hunter  is  the  only  hunter  who 
doesn't  kill  his  game.  He  is  a  man 
who  goes  hunting  only  to  hear  his 
hounds  run,  and  to  enjoy  the  won- 
derful music  they  produce.  He  can 
enjoy  a  solo,  duet,  quartet,  and 
also  a  whole  choir  at  the  same 
lime. 

Fox  hunting  is  one  of  the  old- 
est sports  known  to  mankind.  It 
dates  all  the  way  back  to  Socrates. 
George  Washington  owned  the 
first  pack  of  hounds  in  the  United 
States.  If  this  sport  was  so  bad, 
do  you  think  George  Washington 
would   have   hunted   so   much?   If 


you  will  check 
the    history    on 
the    father   of   our 
country,  you  will  find 
that   he  hunted   twice 
a  week. 

There    are    some    of 
the  best  people  in  our  land 
who  enjoy  the  great  sport  of 
fox  hunting.  You  will  also  see 
that  right  by  the  side  of  these  men 
are  their  wives.   There  are  almost 
as  many  women  who  love  to  hear 
the  wonderful  music  of  hounds  as 
men. 

We  have  ministers,  doctors, 
judges,  lawyers,  and  many  more 
in  this  great  land  who  love  to  fox 
hunt.  I  know  one  minister  who 
prepares  the  message  for  his  Sun- 
day sermon,  lying  on  his  stomach 
by  a  pine  knot  fire,  and  reading 
the  one  and  only  Holy  Bible.  I 
believe  that  if  Mr.  Sonnier  would 
read  his  Holy  Bible,  he  would  find 
in  there  that  it  doesn't  pay  to  be 
so  narrow  minded. 

We  have  enough  game  in  this 
country  for  every  kind  of  hunter. 
I  don't  like  to  see  one  band  of 
hunters  try  to  hog  all  the  game,  or 
all  of  the  country  for  his  game. 

Why  trap  the  fox?  Nature  itself 
takes  care  of  overpopulated  game. 
When  you  trap  a  fox,  you  hurt 
your  quail.  The  fox  catches  the 
rats  and  rodents  that  destroy  quail 
eggs.  If  you  talk  to  the  men  who 
manage  game  farms  where  quail 
are  raised  by  the  thousands,  you 
will  find  that  trapping  or  killing 
the  fox  in  that  area  will  get  you 
run    off  quickly.    I   know.    I   tried 


it  one  day  just  to  get  a  reaction. 

I  wonder  if  Mr.  Sonnier  knows 
anything  at  all  about  wildlife?  I 
have  done  a  little  research  on  my 
own  and  found  that  he  doesn't 
even  own  a  hunting  dog  of  any 
kind.  I  have  owned  hunting  dogs 
all  my  life,  and  have  hunted  in 
many  countries.  I  think  I  know 
enough  about  hunting  to  be  a  good 
sport,  and  to  also  let  my  fellow 
hunters  enjoy  the  sport  of  their 
choice.  As  you  know,  this  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  free  country.  How 
can  this  be  when  we  have  some- 
one killing  the  things  we  most  en- 
joy, namely,  the  sport  we  love  best. 

There  is  enough  wildlife  in  Lou- 
isiana for  everyone,  why  destroy 
it?  If  every  hunter  would  protect 
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his  game  as  the  fox  hunter  does, 
don't  you  think  it  would  be  a 
different  world?  Game  hogs  are 
why  we  had  to  restock  with  game 
— always  wanting  to  kill  just  to 
say,  'Boy,  look  how  many  I  bagged 
today!" 

I  have  lived  in  many  states  and 
countries,  therefore,  I  have  been 
associated  with  the  works  of  many 
wildlife  and  fisheries  commis- 
sions. But,  I  think  right  here  in 
good  ol'  Louisiana,  that  they  are 
doing  more  for  our  game  than  any 
state  I  know  of.  I  have  just  re- 
turned from  a  field  trial  in  Missis- 
sippi. The  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  about  six  or  seven  more 
were  there  from  the  wildlife  de- 
partment, entering  dogs  and  help- 
ing out  with  the  Mississippi  State 
Fox  Hunters  Association  Field 
Trial. 

Mr.  Ray  Canady,  Vice-Chairman 
of  the  Wildlife  Board  and  Prentis 
Walker,  member  of  the  board,  are 
both  Mississippi  fox  hunters.  They 
were  both  at  this  field  trial,  enter- 
ing hounds,  and  assisting  in  mak- 
ing this  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful hunts  I  have  ever  attended. 

I  hope  I  haven't  offended  any- 
one. If  I  have,  I  am  sorry,  as  I 
have  tried  to  enlighten  some  of 
you  who  don't  know  anything 
about  fox  hunting.  If  any  one  of 
you  read  this  and  would  like  to 
go  fox  hunting,  just  call  me  in 
Glenmora. 

JOHN  B.  COSBY 

Dear  Editor: 

For  the  past  several  years  I 
have  been  receiving  the  LOUISI- 
ANA CONSERVATIONIST.  I  ap- 
preciate this  service  you  are  ren- 
dering to  the  people  of  Louisiana 
very  much;  it  is  a  much  needed 
media  to  our  people  whose  interest 
is   in  this   field   .   .   . 

My  father,  who  has  shared  my 
magazine  with  me  for  these  years 
now,  has  asked  me  to  tell  you  that 
he  would  like  to  be  placed  on  your 
subscription    list. 

Both  of  us  wish  to  congratulate 
you  for  such  a  fine  magazine  as 
the  CONSERVATIONIST  and  sin- 
cerely thank  you  for  your  efforts 
in  our  behalf. 

JIMMY  JACOB 
Ruston,  La. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  am  enclosing  a  picture  of  a 
perfect  specimen  of  an  albino 
squirrel    that    you    may    at    some 


time  care  to  use  in  your  very  ex- 
cellent  publication. 

I  bagged  this  squirrel  on  the 
opening  day  of  this  season  in  the 
Little  River  Swamp  in  Grant  Par- 
ish. It  is  not  as  large  as  a  fox, 
but  apparently  larger  than  a  gray 
(cat)   squirrel. 

My  father,  the  late  T.  C.  Line- 
cum,  was  the  first  game  warden 
in  the  state  employed  in  the  cen- 
tral Louisiana  area.  He  was  com- 
missioned in  1908  and  served  this 
area  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

Best  wishes  for  a  continued  suc- 
cessful publication. 

JOHN  R.  "DOC"  LINECUM 
Alexandria,  La. 
Dear  Sir: 

Recently  while  visiting  in  the 
Public  Library  at  Baton  Rouge 
we  enjoyed  reading  a  story  in  your 
January  edition  of  your  fine  pub- 
lication on  the  'Purple  Martins'. 
Our  son  is  in  graduate  school  at 
L.  S.  U.  We  were  down  there  visit- 
ing him  and  ran  across  this  story. 
Have  you  any  other  information 
on  the  Purple  Martins? 

Another  request — Would  it  be 
possible  to  be  put  on  the  mailing 
list  of  your  excellent  publication? 
If  this  is  possible,  please  address 
this  publication  to  the  personal 
attention  of  the  writer. 

P.  J.   McMULLEN 

Under  separate  cover  today  we  are 
sending  you  the  bulletin  "Common 
Birds  of  Louisiana"  which   mint  pro  re 

interesting  to  you. 

As  per  your  request   ire  are  enter- 
ing your  name  on  our  mailing  list   to 
reee'ire    the    LOUISIANA    CONSER- 
VATIONIST regnlarh/. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  been  getting  second  hand 
copies  of  your  Louisiana  Conser- 
vationist from  a  friend  of  mine. 
I  sure  would  like  for  you  to  put 
me  on  your  mailing  list.  I  have  a 
12  year  old  boy  who  had  Polio  in 
1052  and  it  left  him  very  crippled 
and    he    enjoys    your    bonk    very 


much    and     il     is     helping    him     m 

school.  I  enjoy  the  booh  myself 
very  much.  There  should  be  more 

clean  books  like  the  Conservation- 
ist printed  for  children  to  read. 
I  thank  you  very  much.  If  you  can 
add  me  to  your  mailing  list  phase 
send    the    hook    to    me. 

PATRICK  J.  PREJEAN 

'  larencro,  La. 

He  have  ■placed  </"<"    name  on  tin 

subscription  list  for  first-hand  copies 

of    the    COX'SERVATIOSIST. 


Dear  Editor: 

I  wonder  if  it  would  be  possible 
to  have  this  picture  of  Murphy 
and  his  little  cousin  put  in  the 
Conservationist,  if  it  could  be 
done  they  would  be  surprised  and 
very  pleased. 

The  children  are  Mitch  Duver- 
nay  and  Murphy  Rials,  Jr.  The 
gar  was  caught  at  North  Shore 
by  them  and  landed  entirely  by 
them,  on  10-30-60.  It  measured  61 
inches  in  length. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for 
kindness,  I  am 

Berenice 

Dear  Editor: 

I  would  love  to  have  some  in- 
formation on  deer.  We  have  had 
several  arguments  on  the  breed- 
ing and  gestation  period.  Please 
tell  me  how  many  times  deer  breed 
a  year  and  how  long  they  carry 
the  little  ones. 

All  information  provided  will  be 
appreciated. 

I).  \V.  OWENS 

For     our     white-tailed     deer,      this 

period  is  between  SOS  and  tit  days 
averaging  about  HO  dans  or  about 
7  months.  As  you  see.  this  would  not 
leave  them  time  to  hare  more  than 
one    breeding    season    per    year.    It    is 

the  general  belief  that  a  doe  will  bear 

a  single  lawn  during  her  first  breed- 
ing season  and  after  that,  if  in  good 
habitat  with  plentiful  supply  of  nu- 
tritions food,  she  generally  has  twins 
and   occasionally    triplets. 

Due  to  its  polygamous  habits,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  hare  more  than  one 

adult  buck  for  a  number  of  does. 
Shooting     legal     hnrhs     iloes     little     to 
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hold  doivn  the  population  which  may 
continue  to  expand  until  the  animals 
become  destructive  to  forest  reproduc- 
tion and/or  agricultural  crops. 
Charles  R.  Shaw 
Asst.  Federal  Aid  Coordinator 
Dear  Editor: 

I  am  writing  to  you  in  hopes  of 
having  a  small  write-up  in  your 
magazine  "The  Conservationist". 
We  have  a  deer  hunting  club 
which  is  known  as  "The  Edgelake 
Gun  Club".  We  organized  the  club 
in  February  of  1960.  The  member- 
ship is  limtied  to  15  members.  We 
now  have  a  full  membership.  Our 
club  is  mainly  composed  of  neigh- 
borhood fellows  and  a  few  others. 
At  least  half  of  our  club  are  vet- 
eran deer  hunters.  We  hold  month- 
ly meetings  and  have  a  president 
and  secretary  whose  names  are, 
Robert  McCabe  (President),  Clif- 
ford Jones  (Secretary).  Other 
members  are  John  Froust,  Pekay- 
man,  Albert  L.  Loupe,  Paul  Bros- 
sette,  A.  W.  Ohlenforst,  Ralph 
Schaefer,  George  Schaefer,  James 
Loupe,  H.  J.  McCabe,  Louis  Rai- 
ford,  Raymond  McCabe  and  Adolph 
Fischer.  Most  of  our  club  hunted 
together  last  deer  season  with  fair 
luck.  We  are  hoping  for  a  better 
season  this  year  and  our  morale 
is  very  high  at  this  time.  We  have 
eight  good  deer  dogs  and  some  of 
them  are  crackerjacks  at  running 
fox. 

Most  of  our  hunting  is  done  in 
St.  Bernard  area.  Also  Paul  Bros- 
sette  has  two  fine  boys  who  I  hope 
will  soon  grow  into  our  club. 

I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to 
write  a  small  story  for  our  club 
with  this  information  in  your  next 
issue.  We  are  trying  to  get  the 
club  recognized  and  this  will  help 
very  much. 

CLIFFORD  JONES 
Dear  Editor: 

Let  me — if  I  may — state  flatly 
and  presently  that  your  article  on 
"Waterfowl  in  the  Atomic  Age" 
is  one  of  the  most  significant 
pieces  of  material  I  have  ever  had 
the  pleasure  of  reading. 

The  area  in  which  I  live  is  vir- 
tually ruined  in  terms  of  water- 
fowl today.  This  same  area,  only 
three  years  ago,  was  teeming  in 
numbers  of  one  of  our  most  cher- 
ished birds — the  wood  duck.  Now 
there  are  no  more  due  to  a  large 
drainage  canal  that  was  of  no  im- 
portance to  any  of  us  living  in 
the  southernmost  part  of  Tangipa- 
hoa Parish.  Perhaps  three  or  four 


hundred  acres  which  were  ideal 
waterfowl  and  muskrat  land  have 
been  destroyed. 

My  brother  and  I  saw  in  one  of 
your  precious  conservation  articles 
how  to  make  and  hang  wood  duck 
nesting  boxes.  Throughout  this 
area  we  took  our  pirogues  and 
hung  wood  duck  nesting  boxes  one 
half  block  apart.  The  ducks  seem- 
ed to  be  pleased  with  our  efforts 
for  their  nesting  continued  until 
the  swamp  was  drained.  Unfor- 
tunately now,  instead  of  pirogues, 
one  can  walk  the  floor  of  this  once 
good  waterfowl  habitat  in  a  pair 
of  carpet  slippers  and  never  get 
a  toe  wet.  Can't  something  be  done 
to  stop  this  unnecessary  destruc- 
tion of  our  God-given  resources. 
SYLVAN  V.  BRECHTER 
Ponchatoula,  La. 

Your  plight  is  that  of  myriads  of 
our  waterfowl  lovers  over  an  area 
that  stretches  from  the  snowy  peaks 
of  Canada,  down  our  flyways,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  the 
age-old  story  of  man's  encroachment 
on  wildlife  habitat.  Our  vast  public 
domain  is  gradually  falling  before  the 
bulldozei-  of  industry  and  the  plows 
of  agriculture.  This  is  why  conserva- 
tionists everywhere  are  crying  for 
more  lands  for  public  hunting  grounds 
and  game    management   areas. 

Monroe,  La. 
Dear  Editor: 

First  of  all,  my  thanks  for  your 
wonderful  publication,  the  LOUISI- 
ANA CONSERVATIONIST,  which 
I  so  thoroughly  enjoy,  and  which  I 
have  received  and  saved  for  a  good 
many  years.  If  anyone  has  available 
the  following  issues,  I  would  certainly 
appreciate  receiving  the  following  is- 
sues, I  would  certainly  appreciate  re- 
ceiving them  for  they  would  make  my 
collection  complete  since  January, 
1950: 

September,  1951,  November,  1951, 
February,  1952,  April,  1953,  October, 
1953,  and  July-August,  1950. 

Percy  Viosca's  story  about  "Lou's 
Gumbo"  and  the  crab  race  in  Mary- 
land in  the  October,  1960  issue  was 
delightful!  I  had  read  in  the  local 
newspaper  earlier  in  the  summer  that 
y'all  had  been  invited  to  participate 
and  this  climax  was  truly  appreciated. 
MADGE  KELLY 

We  have  shipped  you  the  maga.ines 
you  requested  and  are  glad  to  have 
been  able   to  have  made  your  collec- 
tion  complete. 
Dear  Editor: 

I  have  always  heard  that  the 
armadillo  was  a  Western  animal 
and  frequently  have  seen  baskets 
made  from  their  hides  on  sale  in 
Texas  and  New  Mexico.  Is  it  true 


»'•»■  •<*»:•.-*'  v  ■*>;-  *■'   ■  '• .  - 

that  these  animals  are  moving 
eastward  and  are  now  found  in 
various  parts  of  Louisiana? 

DOROTHY  JAMES 

It  is  true  that  the  armadillo  has 
migrated  eastward.  Some  have  been 
observed  crossing  bridges.  Within  the 
past  few  weeks,  these  animals  have 
been  found  near  Harahan.  The  num- 
erous bridges  in  Louisiana  have  aid- 
ed the  eastward  migration  and  it  is 
probably  that  in  future  years  the 
ar/nadilh  will  present  a  growing  prob- 
lem to  farmers  and  residential  gar- 
dens. Excepting  the  PEBA,  found  as 
far  north  as  Texas,  armadillos  are 
confined  to  South  and  tropical  Ameri- 
ca. 
Dear  Editor: 

In  the  past  few  years  I  have 
been  hearing  a  great  deal  about 
woodcock  wintering  in  Louisiana 
and  the  growing  interest  shown  in 
hunting  these  birds.  Previously,  I 


had  associated  woodcock  hunting 
with  northeastern  states  and  Can- 
ada. Do  we  really  have  enough 
woodcock  in  Louisiana  to  make 
hunting  them  worthwhile? 

ALBERT  SIMPSON 

Like  rails,  woodcock  are  "neglected 
game  birds"  to  a  certain  degree  in 
Louisiana.  This  fine  game  bird  is 
highly-prized  in  other  sections  of  the 
country.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
well  over  half  of  the  continent's  popu- 
lation of  ivoodcock  winter  in  Louisi- 
ana during  the  hunting  season. 

They  feed  almost  entirely  on  earth 
worms  and  ivill  be  found  in  boggy 
areas  where  there  is  both  moisture 
and  a  readily  available  supply  of 
worms.  Woodcock  also  prefer  to  set 
up  housekeeping  where  there  is 
abundant  food  and  suitable   cover. 

It  is  interesting,  also,  to  point  out 
that  Dr.  Leslie  Glasgow  of  Louisiana 
State  University  is  probably  the  lead- 
ing authority  on  woodcock  in  this 
country.  Together  with  his  students, 
Dr.  Glasgow  has  banded  more  wood- 
cock than  all  other  wildlife  field 
workers    in    the    country    combined. 
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4,000,000  DUCKS 

WINTERING  IN 

STATE  THIS  SEASON 


LOUISIANA  DUCK  hunters  will  have  approxi- 
mately 4,000,000  ducks  wintering  throughout 
the  state  at  the  start  of  the  second  and  longest 
split  of  the  1960-61  duck  season,  according  to 
Morton  M.  Smith,  waterfowl  study  leader  for  the 
state  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission. 

Smith  based  this  prediction  upon  aerial  tran- 
sects and  estimated  counts  made  since  early 
November  when  the  first  split  of  the  duck  season 
started. 

This  was  substantiated  by  Allan  Ensminger, 
biologist  in  charge  of  duck  hunting  at  the  Pass-a- 
Loutre  Public  Shooting  Grounds. 

Ensminger  said  that  hunters  who  opened  the 
1960-61  duck  shooting  season  at  Pass-a-Loutre 
tallied  the  highest  kill  per  hunter  on  record  dur- 
ing the  first  three  hunts  at  the  state  public  shoot- 
ing grounds  in  the  split  duck  season. 

Participating  in  those  first  three  hunts  were 
199  men,  who  killed  a  total  of  991  ducks.  This 
was  an  average  of  2.49  ducks  per  hunter. 

Ensminger's  figures  for  the  duck  kill  at  Pass- 
a-Loutre  show  that  shooting  was  better  there  than 
previous  years  on  record. 

He  also  announced  that  the  population  of  ducks 
using  the  public  shooting  grounds  has  more  than 
doubled  during  the  closed  portion  of  the  split 
season. 

Waterfowlers  participating  in  the  next  six 
two-day  hunts  during  the  final  split  of  the  season 
possibly  will  bring  the  overall  percentage  of  kills 
per  hunter  to  a  near-perfect  level. 

In  addition  to  the  increased  average  kill  per 
hunter  during  the  season's  first  three  hunts  at 
Pass-a-Loutre,  biologists  revealed  that  a  sampling 
of  the  ducks  killed  revealed  a  ratio  of  1.5  young 
ducks  for  each  adult.  This  average  should  remain 
steady  in  the  second  and  latest  split  of  the  season. 

Drawings  for  the  Dec.  17-18;  and  the  Dec.  20- 
21  hunts  were  made  last  Thursday  at  the  com- 
mission's main  office,  400  Royal  street,  New  Or- 
leans. 

Deadline  for  filing  application  for  the  Dec. 
27-28  and  Dec.  31-Jan.  1  hunts  is  midnight  Mon- 
day, Dec.  12.  Letters  must  be  postmarked  be- 
tween Dec.  9-12. 

Final  application  dates  for  the  Jan.  3-4  and 
Jan.  7-8  hunts  are  Dec.  16-19.  Actual  drawings 
for  the  last  hunt  will  take  place  Dec.  22. 

The  fee  of  $5  for  each  hunter  for  the  two-day 


Duck  hunters  are  shown  arriving  at  Pass-a-Loutre 
public  shooting  grounds  aboard  a  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  boat  which  carries  them  down- 
river from  Venice  to  the  fabulous  state-owned-and- 
managed  waterfowl  marshes. 

duck  hunting  period  must  accompany  each  ap- 
plication. Reimbursement  of  the  full  fee  will  be 
made  within  three  days  if  the  hunter  is  not 
selected. 

Application  must  be  made  through  the  mails 
and  hunters  applying  should  indicate  if  they  are 
willing  to  accept  alternate  dates  in  the  week  if 
preferred  dates  are  filled. 

Any  individual  may  apply  for  a  group  not  to 
exceed  eight  persons,  naming  each  hunter.  The 
group  application  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
$5  remittance  per  hunter.  Applicants  should  send 
personal  check  or  money  order,  not  cash. 


A  hunter  holding  his  full  bag  limit  is  shown  wait- 
ing for  companions  who  have  been  shooting  in  an- 
other pond  nearby.  The  average  Kill  per  hunter  at 
Pass-a-Loutre  was  the  highot  on  record  during  the 
first  split  of  the  duck  season  and  gives  promise  of 
remaining  high  during  the  second  and  longer  splii 
of  the  1960-61  season. 
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The 

Christmas 

Bough 


McFadden  Duffy 


THE  hunter  sank  to  one  knee  and  raised  the 
stock  of  the  rifle  to  his  shoulder.  Fresh 
spots  of  blood  showed  on  the  battered  game 
bag  slung  from  his  shoulder.  The  weight  of  sev- 
eral squirrels  gave  it  a  satisfying  sag.  He  laid 
his  cheek  against  the  stock  of  the  rifle,  and  the 
cross-hairs  inside  the  scope  wavered,  then  became 
fixed.  The  hunter  squeezed  off  a  round,  and  the 
.22  hollow-point  made  a  spatting  sound  high  up 
in  the  old  oak  tree. 

The  hunter  rose  quickly  and  took  several  steps 
forward.  There  was  a  broad  grin  on  his  face  as 
he  peered  upward  and  watched  a  small  bough 
flutter  toward  the  ground.  He  reached  out  and 
caught  it  with  one  hand.  It  was  a  yellowish  bough 
with  bright-green  leaves  and  pearly  white  berries. 
The  man  snapped  a  twig  from  the  bough  and 
stuck  it  in  his  hunting  cap  for  luck.  Then,  with 
his  rifle  swinging  comfortably  in  one  hand  and 
the  bough  of  mistletoe  in  the  other,  he  made  his 
way  out  of  the  forest. 

This  scene  is  repeated  thousands  of  times  in 
late  November  and  December  throughout  the  for- 
ests of  America.  In  some  sections  of  the  country 
it  is  customary  for  entire  families  to  venture  into 
forests  and  wood  lots  in  search  of  mistletoe.  They 
are  generally  armed  with  .22  rifles  in  keeping 
with  deep-rooted  tradition  that  mistletoe  may  be 
shot  down,  but  never  cut  down  with  a  knife  or 
a  saw. 

The  custom  of  gathering  mistletoe  had  its  be- 
ginning in  ancient  Druid  rites  and  Scandinavian 
mythology.  It  has  survived  for  generations  and 
is  still  popular,  as  traditionally  associated  with 
Christmas   today   as   bringing  in   the   Yule   log, 


Hanging  of  mistletoe  at  Christmas  is  as  American 
as  apple  pie,  but  the  deep  religious  significance  of 
the  berry-laden  bough  had  its  beginning  long  be- 
fore Christmas  was  observed. 

trimming  the  tree,  hanging  the  holly,  or  a  search 
for  evergreen  boughs  to  be  used  in  Christmas 
decoration. 

A  century  and  more  ago  a  man  named  William 
Hone  humorously  observed  that  "girls,  although 
they  be  ladies,  are  kissed  under  the  mistletoe." 
But  many  people  know  little  about  why  we  kiss 
and  are  kissed  under  this  mysterious  bough. 

Mistletoe  became  important  centuries  ago,  long 
before  people  observed  Christmas.  It  was  consid- 
ered sacred  by  the  Druids,  and  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  their  rites  during  the  winter 
solstice.  As  time  went  by  it  was  credited  with 
qualities  of  goodness.  People  believed  that  it  had 
the  power  of  driving  away  evil  spirits  and  of 
bringing  happiness.  Suspended  over  a  doorway, 
it  protected  a  home.  In  Italy  and  Sweden  peasants 
today  share  the  belief  that  mistletoe  extinguishes 
fire.  They  hang  branches  of  oak  mistletoe  from 
the  ceilings  of  their  homes  as  protection  from  fire 
in  particular  and  harm  in  general.  In  many  coun- 
tries of  Europe  people  believe  that  mistletoe  hung 
in  a  barn  has  the  power  to  dispel  witches  and 
protect  the  health  of  a  herd.  The  bough  is  widely 
used  as  a  charm  to  safeguard  dairy  herds. 

During  the  centuries  that  have  rolled  by,  the 
use  of  mistletoe  in  medicinals  was  often  practiced. 
In  certain  sections  of  France,  amulets  were  worn 
about  the  neck  to  ward  off  sickness.  Rings  of 
mistletoe  were  worn  in  Sweden  for  the  same  rea- 
son. Monkish  herbalists  named  it  lignum  sanctate 
cruris,  the  wood  of  the  sacred  cross.  They  main- 
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Winter-bare  trees  clearly  reveal  clumps  of  mistle- 
toe which  is  widely  sought  at  Christmas  time  for 
Holiday  decorations.  The  bright  clumps  of  green 
boughs  and  their  pearly  berries  have  become  a 
symbol  of  Christmas  that  has  lasted  for  generations. 

tained  that  the  Cross  of  Calvary  was  made  of 
mistletoe  wood. 

The  ancient  herbalists  liberally  prescribed  its 
use  as  an  antidote  for  all  poisons  and  as  a  remedy 
for  epilepsy.  This  belief  is  widespread.  Mistletoe 
attaches  itself  so  firmly  to  a  tree  that  it  cannot 
be  blown  down.  Consequently  it  was  believed  that 
an  epileptic  patient  could  not  fall  down  in  a  fit 
as  long  as  he  carried  mistletoe  in  his  pocket. 

The  popular  custom  of  kissing  beneath  the 
mistletoe  probably  springs  from  Scandinavian 
mythology.  According  to  an  old  myth,  the  Scandi- 
navian equivalent  of  Apollo  was  wounded  by  a 
mistletoe  dart  launched  by  an  evil  spirit.  He 
lingered  between  life  and  death  for  three  days. 
The  white  berries  are  said  to  represent  the  tears 
of  his  mother.  So  great  was  his  mother's  joy 
at  his  recovery  that  she  decreed  that  mistletoe 
could  never  again  serve  as  an  instrument  of  harm. 
As  Goddess  of  Love  and  Beauty  she  is  said  to 
bestow  a  kiss  upon  anyone  who  passes  under 
overhanging  mistletoe. 

From  this  quaint  myth  came  the  custom  of 
kissing  under  the  twig.  Under  the  chandeliers 
and  doorways  of  Christendom  girls  can  expect 
to  be  kissed.  In  some  countries  it  is  customary 
for  the  girl  to  remove  a  white  berry  after  she 
is  kissed.  When  all  the  berries  are  gone,  the 
twig  loses  its  spell  and  no  more  kissing  is  al- 
lowed. 

From    these    legends    and    customs,    mistletoe 


emerged  as  a  symbol  of  peace.  In  centuries  gone 
by,  if  enemies  met  by  chance  in  a  forest  beneath 
a  tree  bearing  mistletoe,  they  laid  aside  their  arms 
and  observed  a  truce  for  the  day. 

The  popular  belief  that  mistletoe  must  not  be 
cut  down  in  an  ordinary  way,  but  should  he  shol 
down  or  knocked  down  with  stones  and  caught 
before  it  touches  the  ground,  stems  from  the 
ancient  Druid  rites.  Because  of  its  many  sacred 
qualities,  the  Druids  made  quite  a  rite  out  of 
gathering  mistletoe.  A  great  festival  was  held 
five  days  before  the  new  moon  of  the  winter 
stolstice.  Men,  women  and  children  marched  into 
the  forest  until  the  procession  reached  an  oak 
tree  that  was  heavy  with  the  sacred  evergreen. 
The  Arch-Druid  climbed  the  tree  to  the  lowest 
branch  on  which  a  mistletoe  grew.  He  used  a 
golden  sickle  to  sever  the  branches,  and  he  caught 
them  in  the  folds  of  his  flowing  robe.  When  he 
descended,  he  broke  the  branches  into  sprigs  and 
passed  them  around  to  the  villagers. 

The  present-day  custom  of  hunters  tucking 
twigs  of  mistletoe  in  their  caps  for  luck  also  stems 
from  ancient  practices.  Heroic  Norsemen  often 
gave  their  swords  the  name  of  Mistelsteinn,  so 
strong  was  their  confidence  in  the  spell  of  the 
sacred  bough. 

Frequent  references  to  mistletoe  as  the  golden 
bough  result  from  the  color  of  the  twigs  that 
carry  the  foliage  and  berries.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  on  winter-naked  trees.  The  bright-yel- 
low wood  and  the  yellowing  of  the  leaves  after 
mistletoe  is  plucked  make  it  indeed  a  golden 
bough. 

From  a  purely  botanical  point  of  view,  mistle- 
toe is  a  parasitic  plant  that  develops  through  a 
series  of  feeders,  or  suckers,  which  it  sends  into 
a  tree.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  great  oaks  stunted 
by  leeching  clusters  of  mistletoe.  It  is  widely 
spread  by  birds.  They  cache  the  berries  in  the 
forks  of  trees. 

With  many  of  us  in  the  United  States,  the 
legends  of  mistletoe  are  unknown  or  being  fast 
forgotten.  But  it's  a  safe  bet  that  the  tiny  ever- 
green sprigs  with  their  white  berries  will  con- 
tinue to  be  an  important  part  of  Christmas  and 
that  girls  caught  under  the  mistletoe  are  going 
to  be  kissed  for  many  years  to  come. 

+ 

TRAPPING  PROGRAM  ON  REFUGE 

A  trapping  program  on  Marsh  Island  is  being 
put  into  operation  in  order  to  control  nutria  and 
a  rising  population  of  muskrat. 

Refuge  personnel  have  burned  several  thou- 
sand acres  of  marsh  to  attracted  blue  geese : 
however,  the  major  burning  will  be  done  after 
the  close  of  the  goose  season  and  damage  begins 
to  accrue  in  the  surrounding  marsh  and  pasture 
land. 

Several  low  water  weirs  have  been  installed 
by  the  refuge  personnel  and  will  give  close  con- 
trol over  approximately  8,000  acres  of  marsh 
land.  This  type  of  marsh  management  has  proven 
to  be  very  beneficial  for  waterfowl  and  fur  hear- 
ing animals    food    productions. 
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Central  Louisiana 
Hunts  In 


Offers  GMA  Quail 
February 


Two  game  management  areas  in  central  Lou- 
isiana will  be  opened  to  controlled  quail  hunting 
during  the  present  hunting  season,  according  to 
Director  L.  D.  Young,  Jr. 

Quail  hunting  by  permit  will  be  permitted  on 
the  Evangeline  and  Red  Dirt  management  areas 
in  February  through  the  cooperation  of  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service. 

Dates  for  the  hunts  and  locations  of  permit 
and  checking  stations  are  as  follows: 

Evangeline  Game  Management  Area :  Feb.  3-5, 
and  Feb.  10-12. 

The  permit  station  for  the  Evangeline  area 
will  be  located  at  the  north  entrance  of  the  man- 
agement area  on  Middle  Road  near  Castor  Plunge. 
This  station  may  be  reached  by  taking  the  Jack- 
son  Street  extension  from  Alexandria,   La. 

Quail  hunting  on  the  Red  Dirst  Management 
Area  will  be  permitted  Feb.  6-15. 

Two  permit  stations  will  be  operated  on  this 


area.  One  will  be  located  at  the  Headquarters 
Gate,  reached  by  taking  La.  Hwy.  117  and  turn- 
ing off  the  highway  at  the  Kisatichie  guard  sta- 
tion, between  Kisatchie  and  Bellwood,  and  tak- 
ing the  Lotus-Gorum  road  traversing  the  area. 

The  second  permit  station  will  be  located  at 
Montrose  Gate  reached  by  taking  La.  Hwy.  1, 
turning  left  on  the  Montrose  Road  at  the  sign 
identifying  the  Red  Dirt  Management  Area. 

Hunting  will  be  by  permit  only  and  quail  hunt- 
ers must  surrender  their  licenses  at  permit  sta- 
tions in  order  to  obtain  hunting  permits.  Licenses 
may  be  reclaimed  following  hunting. 

Quail  only  may  be  taken  and  bags  will  be  ex- 
amined at  the  checking  stations. 

Permit  stations  will  be  open  at  7:00  a.m.  each 
hunting  day  of  the  special  hunts  and  will  close 
at  5:00  p.m.,  Young  said. 

Bird  dogs  may  be  used  during  the  special  quail 
hunts.  * 


COMMISSION   SEEKS 
15,000   ACRE   GMA  TRACT 

|  he  LOUISIANA  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission is  considering  the  purchase  of  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  Northeast  Louisiana 
totaling  approximately  15,000  acres  for  develop- 
ment of  a  fish  and  game  management  area,  ac- 
cording to  E.  R.  McDonald,  chairman. 

The  wildlife  commission  met  most  of  the  day 
on  Dec.  8  considering  the  potentials  of  the  area 
means  of  financing  and  other  problems  always 
present  when  a  transaction  of  this  magnitude  is 
in  the  making. 

Following  the  meeting  McDonald  said  that  they 
were  seeking  additional  information  concerning 
the  land  acquisition  transaction.  He  pointed  out 
that  this  information  will  be  sought  immediately 
in  order  that  the  matter  be  expedited  and  an  early 
decision  reached. 

McDonald  fui'ther  stated  that  the  commission 
is  on  notice  that  a  special  meeting  will  be  called 
promptly  when  all  transaction  conditions  are 
met.  * 


The  17-year  cicada  lives  underground  for  17 
years  as  a  grublike  larva,  feeding  on  root  sap, 
and  emerges  as  an  adult  the  17th  summer  of  its 
life.  As  an  adult,  it  seeks  a  mate,  breeds,  lays 
its  eggs  and  then  dies — all  in  a  week  or  less. 


COLLEGE  PROFESSOR  SAYS 
KEEP  BAIT  IN  WATER! 

Two  biologists  doing  research  with  gill  nets 
in  Cedar  Lake,  Iowa,  concluded  that  "no 
correlation  could  be  detected  between  the 
periods  of  activity  of  the  fish  and  barometric 
changes,  wind,  sky  cover,  or  solunar  periods." 

Dr.  E.  L.  Cooper  of  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
after  research  on  the  Pigeon  River  in  Michigan, 
stated  that  trout  were  as  easy  to  catch  when  the 
barometer  was  falling  as  when  it  was  rising. 
Phases  of  the  moon  had  no  effect  upon  the  fish- 
ing but  there  was  a  positive  correlation  between 
water  temperature  and  angling  success. 

Reporting  on  "Table  Rock  Lake,  Conservation 
Commission  biologist  Charles  R.  Walker  says  that 
in  May  "the  dissolved  oxygen  levels  were  high 
enough  to  support  fish  life  down  to  100  feet"  but 
in  checking  again  in  June  he  found  "only  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  oxygen  below  20  feet  and  none 
below  the  50-foot  depth." 

So  there  we  are  again.  You  can  go  by  all  of 
these  things  and  some  of  the  time  catch  some 
fish;  you  can  go  by  some  of  them  all  the  time 
and  catch  some  fish,  but  you  can't  go  by  all  of 
them  all  the  time  and  always  catch  fish. 

It  still  seems  that  the  best  time  to  go  fishing 
is  when  you  can.  And  as  for  advice  how  to  do 
it,  an  old  river  fisherman's  words  seem  to  make 
sense.  He  said,  "Keep  your  bait  (or  lure)  in  the 
water,  son,  because  you  just  hardly  ever  catch 
any  fish  with  it  wavin'  around  in  the  air." 
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DEER   KILL   HIGH   ON 
STATE   GMA   AREAS 


HUNTERS  bagged  1,493  deer  on  eight  game 
management  areas  of  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission,  according  to  fig- 
ures compiled  here,  John  D.  Newsom,  chief  of  the 
Fish  and  Game  division.  Hunters  made  27,079 
hunter  efforts  during  the  five  days  of  hunting. 
Their  average  was  about  par  with  last  year's 
hunts  which  showed  1,900  deer  bagged  after 
35,000  hunter  efforts,  Newsom  said. 

The  deer  take  for  the  hunts  which  were  held 
on  the  first  five  days  of  the  season  on  the  game 
management  areas  were: 

Chicago  Mill  GMA,  9,359  hunter  efforts,  733 
deer. 

Evangeline  GMA,  2,256  hunter  efforts,  153 
deer. 

Red  Dirt  GMA,  4,898  hunter  efforts,  177  deer. 

Sabine  GMA,  399  hunter  efforts,  8  deer. 

Jackson-Bienville  GMA,  2,616  hunter  efforts, 
76  deer. 

West  Bay  GMA,  5,769  hunter  efforts,  279  deer. 

Union  GMA,  272  hunter  efforts,  5  deer. 

The  Catahoula  GMA  hunts,  which  were  for 
three  days  only,  showed  1,541  hunter  efforts 
with  a  take  of  69  deer.  + 


Many  of  the  bucks  taken  in  Game  Management  Areas 
provided  trophy  racks  for  sportsmen. 


Fishing  On  The  Increase  According  To 

National  Survey 

If  adequate  opportunities  are  provided,  the 


U.  S.  fish  and  wildlife  service  expects  that  68 
million  Americans  will  be  spending  1260  million 
man-days  and  $6.3  billion  annually  within  the 
next  20  years  in  pursuit  of  the  sports  of  hunting 
and  fishing. 

The  anticipating  increase  is  contrasted  with 
figures  developed  in  1955  which  indicated  25 
million  Americans  over  11  years  of  age  spent 
567  million  man-days  and  more  than  $3  billion 
annually  to  hunt  and  fish. 

The  service  advocated  the  use  of  federal 
water  resource  projects  to  expand  hunting  and 
fishing  opportunities.  The  report  warned  that 
the  availability  of  fish  and  wildlife  will  depend 
in  future  years  on  action  taken  to  protect  fish 
and  wildlife  from  being  "crowded  out"  in  com- 
petition for  water  and  land  areas.  It  also  stressed 
the  growing  economic  importance  of  both 
sport  and  commercial  fishing,  and  urged  fish 
and  wildlife  be  given  a  greater  shart  of  the 
national  water  supplies. 

In  other  sections,  the  report  advocated  that 
water  resource  project  authorizations  include 
fish  and  wildlife  conservation  as  a  specific  pur- 
pose rather  than  a  by-product:  and  recom- 
mended  that  sportsmen's  expenditures   be   used 


as  a  yardstick  for  measuring  fish  and  wildlife 
benefits;  and  stressed  the  need  for  additional 
research  on  fish  and  wildlife  problems. 

The  first  national  survey  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, sponsored  by  the  service,  covering  1955. 
revealed  the  true  incidence  of  these  sports  and 
approximate  net  dollar  expended  by  partici- 
pants for  the  first  time  in  the  nation's  history. 

Fishing  for  example  was  revealed  as  being 
unquestionably  the  most  popular  participating 
sport,  and  probably  the  leading  family  sport,  as 
well. 

For  the  first  time,  it  was  possible  to  put  fish- 
ing and  hunting  in  their  proper  perspective  as 
important  factors  in  recreation — as  well  as  in 
the  national  economy. 

The  new  survey,  which  will  take  place  in  Jan- 
uary and  February.  1961.  will  be  a  more  com- 
prehensive one.  Among  several  interesting  in- 
novations being  incorporated  is  one  about  fish- 
ing. The  general  policy  of  making  the  1965  ap- 
proach   Ins   not    prevented    making   desirable 

changes  and   additions. 

This  time,  we  will  have  a  breakdown  on  fresh 
water  fishermen  to  show  the  number  fishing  in 
man-made  ponds,  in  reservoirs,  in  natural  lakes 
and  pond-  and  in  rivers  and  streams. 


November-December,  1960 


BASS  WITH  A  FRENCH  ACCENT 

(Continued  from  Page  U) 
from  time  to  time,  disturbed  momentarily  by  the 
laughter  and  song.  Other  than  the  fine  bass  fish- 
ing which  Lake  Verret  offers,  the  next  singular 
thing  one  remembers  is  the  sight  of  the  well- 
scrubbed  families  gathered  for  the  big  party. 
From  tiny  tots  to  grandperes,  all  were  starched 
and  festive  as  they  joined  in  the  dances  and  tra- 
ditional folk  songs. 

Long  before  the  sun  rose  we  breakfasted  on 
bacon  and  eggs  and  crisp  fillets  of  golden  perch ; 
gulping  down  numerous  cups  of  hot  coffee.  The 
fais  dodo  was  over,  and  here  and  there  along  the 
road  families  stood  quietly  together  waiting  for 
the  church  procession  to  begin. 

When  we  reached  the  entrance  of  Grand  Bayou 
and  Lake  Verret  the  sun  was  just  starting  to  rise 
over  the  eastern  shore  line,  giving  a  golden  cast 
to  the  heavy  beards  of  moss.  The  still,  shallow 
flats  on  either  side  of  the  bayou  mouth  were 
dimpled  with  rising  fish. 

We  lost  little  time  in  changing  over  to  the 
smaller  boats  and  starting  to  work  the  shore  line 
with  our  bugs.  It  seemed  that  the  bass  hadn't  lost 
any  of  their  enthusiasm  for  our  lures.  They  rose 
avidly.  In  the  space  of  two  hours  we  hung  well 
over  forty  bass,  ranging  from  one  to  four  pounds. 
Many  were  lost  in  the  hyacinths  but  most  of  them 
were  netted  and  then  released. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about  fish- 
ing in  the  area  is  the  commotion  and  excitement 
which  a  fine  catch  of  bass  creates  in  the  tiny  vil- 
lage. 

When  we  left  what  was  to  become  our  favorite 
bass  fishing  spot  in  southeast  Louisiana  it  was 
with  genuine  regret.  Lake  Verret  and  Grand 
Bayou  had  proved  to  be  more  than  a  fisherman's 
dream.  + 

POISONOUS  SNAKES  OF  LOUISIANA 
(Continued  from  Page  6) 
rattlesnakes  and  two  kinds  of  moccasins)  are  pit 
vipers.  The  pupils  of  these  vipers'  eyes  are  verti- 
cal slits,  whereas  the  eyes  of  the  venemous  coral 
snake  and  of  our  harmless  snakes  have  round 
pupils.   All  pit  vipers  give  birth  to  living  young. 

Pit  vipers  inflict  serious  bites  by  suddenly 
striking  their  victims.  Their  venom  is  injected 
in  a  split  second,  and  the  fangs  are  quickly  with- 
drawn. The  fangs  of  pit  vipers  are  paired  mov- 
able teeth  situated  in  the  front  of  the  upper  jaw 
and  resembling  hypodermic  needle  points.  Pit 
viper  venom  causes  a  breakdown  of  blood  cells, 
small  blood  vessels  and  the  surrounding  tissues. 
The  process  begins  at  the  site  of  the  bite  and 
progresses  toward  the  body. 

The  coral  snake  is  an  entirely  different  type 
of  snake  from  the  pit  vipers.  It  is  a  relative  of 
the  Old  World  cobras  and  like  them  is  an  egg- 
laying  species.  Fortunately  it  is  secretive,  and 
there  is  very  little  chance  of  being  bitten  by  one 
in  the  outdoors.  Most  coral  snake  bites  have  been 
the  result  of  careless  handling  of  captive  speci- 
mens, especially  by  amateurs.  Coral  snake  venom 
affects  the  nervous  system,  especially  the  nerves 


Coral  Snake:  Beware  of  Broad-Black-Bands,  for  this 
the  most  poisonous  animal  in  the  United  States. 

controlling  breathing,  and  death  results  in  part 
from  suffocation. 

In  Louisiana,  the  coral  snake  seems  to  be  con- 
fined to  what  we  call  sandy  uplands,  where  it 
is  a  burrower  in  sandy  soils.  Broad,  black  bands 
completely  encircle  the  body  and  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  two  kinds  of  harmless  serpents 
which  it  closely  resembles.  These  latter  are  the 
scarlet  king  snake  and  the  scarlet  snake.  How- 
ever, in  these  harmless  species,  the  black  bands 
are  narrow  and  broken  on  the  under  side. 

The  coral  snake  does  not  strike  its  victim  and 
let  it  go  like  a  pit  viper,  but  bites  like  a  dog  and 
holds  on.  Meanwhile,  with  a  rocking,  chewing 
motion,  it  injects  its  deadly  venom  by  means  of 
two  fixed  teeth  in  the  front  of  the  upper  jaw. 
My  advice  is  to  BEWARE  OF  BROAD,  BLACK 
BANDS,  for  the  coral  snake  is  rated  as  the  most 
deadly  creature  in  North  America.  + 

LOUISIANA  WATERFOWL 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 
part  of  the  Flyway  and  this  leaves  little  incentive 
for  the  birds  to  move  south. 

Transplants  of  young  geese  into  Louisiana  from 
the  north  have  been  tried  in  an  effort  to  establish 
new  flocks ;  however,  these  efforts  have  failed  so 
far.  A  new  plan  has  been  proposed  more  recently 
suggesting  that  a  series  of  refuges,  conveniently 
located  to  one  another,  be  established  down 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  Mississippi  Flyway. 
This  "stepping  stone"  idea  certainly  has  merit; 
however,  it  is  still  in  the  formative  stage  only. 
Until  such  time  as  this  or  some  other  successful 
program  is  worked  out  to  bring  Canada  Geese 
back  to  Louisiana  in  large  numbers,  it  will  be- 
hoove all  of  us  to  make  sure  that  the  State's 
present  remnant  flock  is  maintained.  So  long  as 
this  remnant  flock  persists  in  wintering  in  Lou- 
isiana, we  have  a  hope  of  a  build-up  in  numbers. 
If,  however,  we  should  permit  this  limited  popu- 
lation to  become  further  depleted,  it  is  doubtful 
if  substantial  numbers  can  be  restored  at  any 
time  in  the  future.  + 
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Louisiana  Hunting  Seasons  1960-1961 


Resident   Game 
Shooting    Hours — One   half 

BOB-WHITE  (quail  or  partridge):  Novem- 
ber 24-February  15,  inclusive.  Daily  bag  limit 
10,  possession  20. 

WILD  TURKEY:  To  be  set  by  January,  1961. 
Framework:   March   1-April  30. 

SQUIRRELS:  October  1-January  10,  inclu- 
sive.   Daily  bag  limit  8,  possession  16. 

RABBITS:  October  1-February  15,  inclusive. 
Daily  bag  limit  8,  possession  16. 

BEAR:    Closed  Season. 

DEER:  Obtain  pamphlet  for  map  and 
schedule. 

A.  Bag:  1  legal  deer  per  day;  2  legal  deer 
per  season. 


Birds   and   Animals 

hour   before    sunrise   to    sunset. 

B.  Legal  bucks  defined  as  those  deer  having 
antlers  (spikes)  of  3  inches  or  more  in  length, 
and  will  be  the  only  legal  deer  excepl  a  other- 
wise specifically  provided   for  in  specific  areas. 

C.  Still   Hunting  Only   prohibits  the 

dogs  for  hunting  deer  in  areas  bo  designated, 
including  Game  Management  or  Refuge  arias 
except  where  specifically  permitted.  In  all  other 
areas,  deer  hunting  will  be  permitted  with  or 
without  the  use  of  dogs. 

COMMERCIAL     HUNTING      PRESERVES: 
October  1-March  31.    Pen  raised  quail  only. 
Game  Management  Areas:  Obtain  pamphlet  for 
schedule. 


Migratory    Regulations 


DOVES:  September  3-September  20,  inclu- 
sive, and  November  12-January  2,  inclusive. 
DAILY  BAG  LIMIT  12,  POSSESSION  24.  Af- 
ternoon shooting  only. 

DUCKS:  November  4-15,  inclusive  and  De- 
cember 16-Januarv  8,  inclusive.  DAILY  BAG 
LIMIT  4,  POSSESSION  8  in  the  AGGREGATE. 
One  wood  duck  and  one  hooded  merganser  may 
be  included  in  a  bag  or  possession  limit. 
CLOSED  SEASON  ON  CANVASBACK  AND 
REDHEAD  DUCKS.  Red  breasted  and/or 
American  Mergansers,  daily  bag  limit  5,  pos- 
session 10  in  the  aggregate  in  addition  to  other 
duck  limits. 

COOTS:  November  4-15,  inclusive  and  De- 
cember 16-January  8,  inclusive.  Bag  limit  6, 
possession  12. 

CANADIAN  AND  WHITE  FRONTED 
GEESE:  November  4-15,  inclusive  and  Decem- 
ber 16-January  8,  inclusive.  Daily  bag  and 
possession  limit  2,  or  one  each.  (Must  be  in- 
cluded in  limit  of  5  when  hunting  all  species.) 

BLUE  AND  SNOW  GEESE:  October  31-Jan- 
uary  8,  inclusive.  Daily  bag  and  possession 
limit  5  in  the  aggregate.  (Canadian  and  White 
Fronted  Geese  will  be  included  in  the  limit 
of  5  during  their  open  season.) 

RAILS  AND  GALLINULES:  October  1-No- 
vember  19,  inclusive.  Daily  bag  and  possession 
limit  15  in  the  aggregate  except  Sora  which  is 


25    bag    and    possession    in    addition    to    other 
limit. 

SNIPE  (Wilson's  Snipe  or  Jacksnipe) :  De- 
cember 3-January  1,  inclusive.  Daily  bag  and 
possession    limit   8. 

WOODCOCK:    December    7-January    15.    in- 
clusive.   Daily   bag   limit   4,    possession    8. 
SHOOTING  HOURS: 

(1)  Ducks,  Coots  and  Canadian  and  White 
Fronted  Geese: 

One-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset 
except  November  4  and  December  16 
which  will  be  12:00  noon  to  sunset. 

(2)  Blue  and  Snow  Geese,  Snipe.  Rails,  Galli- 
nules  and  Woodcock:  One-half  hour  be- 
fore sunrise  to  sunset. 

(3)  Doves:  12:00  noon  to  sunset. 

Use  of  bait  and  live  decoys  prohibited.  Hunt- 
ers of  ducks  and  geese  who  have  reached  their 
16th  birthday  must  have  a  federal  waterfowl 
stamp  attached  to  required  state  hunting  li- 
cense or  permit.  A  federal  waterfowl  stamp 
may  be  obtained  from  any  U.  S.  Postoffice. 
Use  of  rifles,  or  shotguns  larger  than  10  gauge 
or  capable  of  holding  more  than  three  shells 
prohibited.  The  plug  used  in  guns  must  be  in- 
capable of  being  removed  without  disassem- 
bling gun.  Legal  possession  limits  of  game 
birds  or  game  animals  may  be  possessed  up  to 
within  30  days  of  the  opening  of  the  following 
season. 


Licenses   and    Permits 


HUNTING  LICENSES:  (All  Basic  Li- 
censes exclude  Deer  and  Turkey  hunt- 
ing). 

(1)  Basic    Resident $  2.00 

(2)  Basic   Non-Resident,   Season $25.00 

(3)  Basic  Non-Resident,  Two  Consecu- 
tive  Days $  5.00 

(4)  Deer    and    Turkey,    Resident    and 
Non-Resident  $  2.00 

(Basic    license   required   before   this    license 
can  be  issued) 

HUNTING  PERMITS:  Residents  60  years 
or  older  may  obtain  free  Fishing  and 
Hunting  permits  and  free  Deer  and 
Turkey  permits.  All  persons  under  16 
years  of  age  may  obtain  Deer  and  Tur- 
key permits.  (Permits  obtainable  at 
Parish   Sheriff's   office. ) 

MILITARY     PERSONNEL:     On     active 


Duty    shall    for    license    purposes    be 

given   Resident  Privileges. 

HUNTING  CLUB  LICENSE         $     5.00 

COMMERCIAL  HUNTING    PRESERVE 

LICENSE   (Pen  Raised  Quail) $200.00 

NON-RESIDENT     PRESERVE     Hl'XT- 

[NG,  FOUR  CONSECUTIVE  DAYS      $     5.00 

(Good  only  on  preserve  where  issued. 

This  license  or  Basic  License  may  be 

used  on  preserve. 
TRAPPING    LICENSE  $     2.00 

(Trapping  seasons   to   be  announced. 

Only  residents  permitted  to  trap 
FUR  BUYER,    RESIDENT  *  25.00 

FUR   BUYER,   NON-RESIDENT  $100.00 

FUR  DEALER,  RESIDENT  (Deposit 

$500.00  required  i  $150  00 

FUR    DEALER,    NON-RESIDENT     De- 

posil   91O00.no   required) 


A  trapper 

supplements  his 

income 

by  grappling  . . . 

The 
Alligator 

Although  protected  by  law  as 
to  size  Louisiana's  alligator, 
famed  for  the  quality  of  its  hide, 
still  adds  to  the  income  of  the 
trapper  who  invades  its  domain 
of  swamps  and  marshes  to  peril- 
ously wrestle  it  out  of  its  boggy 
den.  Last  year  more  than  18,000 
of  the  reptiles  were  taken. 


